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Fie 1.—DARK BLUE 


AUTUMN AND WINTER STREET SUITS, 
FIGS. 1-3. 


‘ton graceful designs (for which we are indebted to the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor) are composed of the new serges 
and ladies’ cloth that are now imported partly plain and partly 
striped with bouclé or Astrakhan wool. They illustrate the short 
coats, the long straight draperies, and the full skirts without 
flounces that have been described in the New York Fashions, and 
are seen in one color for the entire dress, or in contrast, such as 


PLAIN AND BOUCLE STRIPED SERGE SUIT. 
CUT PATTERN, NO, 3748: JACKET, 25 CENTS; OVER-SKIRT, 20 CENTS. 




















AUTUMN AND WINTER STREET SUITS. 


Fie. 2—BOTTLE GREEN CLOTH 


bottle green cloth with gray krimmer stripes, dark red cloth with 
black Astrakhan stripes, or navy blue serge with bouclé or plush 
stripes of alternate red and green. A small muff is usually made 
of the two materials, and the rough bouclé and Astrakhan cloths 
are found very becoming and warm-looking as facings and trim- 
mings for felt hats. 

Fig. 1.—This graceful toilette is made of dark blue serge with 
bouclé stripes of the same blue, and is also shown in black striped 
with black, brown striped with brown and blue, and in dull red 
striped with black. The striped parts are arranged in eight pleats 


AND GRAY KRIMMER SUIT. 
CUT PATTERN, NO. 3749: JACKET, 25 CENTS; OVER-SKIRT, 20 CENTS, 
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Fie. 3.—GARNET VELVET AND GRAY WOOL 
SUIT. 


in the skirt, which are folded broadly yet quite shallow, being dou 
bled only an inch back of the edge of each pleat. This makes the 
skirt light in weight and requires but little material. The box 
pleats ef the back are of plain serge, also the bouffant back dra- 
pery. The deep apron has a stripe set on as trimming, and this 
apron discloses the striped goods all the way up to the belt on one 
side, but only half this distance on the other side, where it is join 
ed to the back drapery. The short coat has a pointed vest made 
of the striped goods taken crosswise; this vest is in a single piece, 
and fastens on the left side under the bouclé border which trims 
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the fronts. Theshort back has two box pleats in 


ters, an absence of the power of apprecia- 


the middle forms, and two buttons ave at the waist | tion; nay, even something more positive 


line. Standing bouclé collar; small muff of the 
serge with two bouclé stripes. Blue felt hat 
faced with black bouclé cloth, and trimmed with 
repped blue ribbon and ostrich tips. 

Fig. 2.—This tasteful dress is made of bottle 
green cloth combined with cloth of the same col- 
or in which are woven bayadére stripes of gray 
krimmer. The lower skirt is quite plain in front, 
has a wide box pleat on each side, and four deep 
side pleats behind. The drapery of plain cloth 
has an apron front with its cross wrinkles held 
in a single cluster by a gilt buckle, and falling 
thence in a sash end. The full back falls in long 
straight pleats down the middle, but is caught up 
on each side to meet the pleats at the buckle. 
The closely fitted coat is shortest behind, and has 
wide revers of the plain krimmer down the fronts, 
and also around the shoulders below the stand- 
ing krimmer collar. The cuffs of krimmer are 
slashed open on the outside. Gilt buttons are 
The garment 
has a flv front for fastening, held by hooks and 
eyes. The hat is of green velvet faced with dull 
red velvet, and trimmed with gilt lace and a tuft 
Dull red ribbon ties the low 


set next the revers as ornaments 


of gray feathers. 
Catogan hair. 

Fig. 8.—This stylish Paris costume is composed 
of plomb gray wool and lacquered garnet velvet. 
The round skirt is of velvet, falling in loose easy 
folds from belt to foot. The wool second skirt 
is in a new arrangement of the washer-woman 
over-skirt turned up its entire length on one 
side, with full back breadths slightly puffed and 
attached to the end of the basque. The basque, 
also of wool, is long and round, and has a fly 
fastening. There are rows of plomb braid and 
ball fringe for trimming. The Figaro jacket is 
of the garnet velvet with plomd trimmings. Hat 
of red velvet, edged on the brim with plomb braid, 
and trimmed with loops of red velvet on which 
are gray doves with outspread wings. Suede 
gloves. Patent-leather shoes. Red parasol. 

“Harper's Youne Prorie threatens to carry the 
heads of young England by storm. For wealth of pic- 
torial illustrations, variety and vivacity of reading mat- 
ter, there ix nothing in juvenile literature to surpass 
this new venture.”—Shefield (England) Daily Tele- 
graph. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiusreaten Weexry. 


The current number is unusually strona in 
Jiction, ™ Why Florence Refused to Confess” is 
the title of a short story by Joun R. Coryet. 
Another short story is called “ A Night in the 
Wide, Wide World.” It is told with refreshing 
humor by Margaret Euma Drrto. 

“ The Princess Marr” is an amusing little fable, 
pouding a moral, : 


“TWO ARROWS,” spy W. O. Sropparn, 


reaches its eighth installment. In it the red boy 
and the white boy come toge ther, and the latter saves 
the Sormer fi om a thrashing—an incident which 
the artist has made the subject of a Srout-page il- 
lustration, handsomely engraved. 

Prorxsson ©. F. Hoiper contributes a short 
article on “ Hunting the Beluga,” and Miss Tra- 
QUAIR writes sympathetically about “ Roman Child 
Models.” 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricx, $200 PER YEAR. 
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than that—a fixed base of evil in their na- 
tures. That the fact that they are not 
loved is any fault of their own is a reflec- 
tion that does not once enter their percep- 
tion; they are people who never dream of 
being ashamed of themselves for any defi- 
ciency, who never willingly acknowledge 
that they are in the wrong, or unwillingly 
either, for that matter; who would not 
know how to make confession of sin, They 
may know they are not beautiful, or they 
are not generous, or they are not talented, 
or they are not loved; but that they are 
not lovely it is impossible for them to ad- 
mit, for the shadow of such a thing has 
never clouded their inner consciousness. 
But it is an axiom that if you are not 
loved, it is because you are not lovely, not 
because one does not wish or is not willing 
to love you, if you allow it to be a possible 
thing. A mother loves her crooked and 
crippled child, snarl it never so unwisely ; a 
wife clings to her husband through infinite 
misbehavior and unkindness; a husband 
cherishes a wife whose tattered nerves 
make life a burden to him; but in other re- 
lations of life something more is required 
on the other side in order to continue the 
love that is given in the first place. Even 
twin sisters are capable of bitter estrange- 


ments, and when the brothers and sisters of 


a family refuse to quarrel, they often feel 
ouly the ties of blood which give a certain 
nearness Without any accompanying enjoy- 
ment; they do not love, but they pity; and 
they love, not these unlovely ones, but the 
past and the people with whom these un- 
lovely ones are necessarily associated in 
mind and memory. For these unlovely 
ones not only give no pleasure by their so- 
ciety, but are the means of absolutely hin- 
dering it; and when you are not only nega- 
tively unlovely, but positively unpleasant, 
what have you the right to expect? 

People who do not curb their temper at 
any pretense whatever, who go about in 
perpetual fear that somebody may try to 
impose upon them, and full of so strong an 
intention to hinder any such imposition 
that they themselves become the ones real- 
ly guilty of imposition; who demand the best 
of everything, and make inquisition as to 
whether they are getting it or not; who al- 
ways require the first place, the chief at- 
traction, the best service, and show an un- 
controlled and unreasonable anger if by 
any chance it is either refused them or they 
do not happen to receive it; who eagerly 


| retail the quick and not even half-meant 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youna Prope 


will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stanipr, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1885. 


(HB Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with an exceptionally large and 
rich variety of Lanixs’ Autumn and Winter 
W RAPPINGS ; Cloaks, Mautles, Visites, Jacke 18, etc, ; 
Winter Dresses and Bonnets; Girts’ Dress 
Lingerie, Card-Cases, Wall- Pockets, Wood-Bozes, 
Kimbroidery Designs, etc., ete. ; with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 








LOVING THE UNLOVELY. 


\ 7 E occasionally meet with people who, 

having arrived at mature years, can 
look around them if they will, and take the 
fact to heart that they have not a friend in 
the world. They have, of course, it is possi- 
ble and likely, family relatives and connec- 
tions who have the family interest in them 
that goes so far as to wish that none of the 
race should suffer, be exposed to disgrace or 
want or shame, or live otherwise than as be- 
comes the name, but who have little or no in- 
dividual interest in them, and do not care 
personally whether they are in the world or 
out of it. But other than in the family 
connection, slight as that may be, there is 
nobody who has any warmth of feeling to- 
ward them, or especial aud peculiar attrac- 
tion. 





Of course the persons who are the objects 
of this state of feeling, if they are aware of 
it,are very indignant, not only with par- 
ticular people, but with the universe in 
general. The fact that they are not loved 
they consider to be the fault of everybody 
who does not love them, to be an absolute 
unkindness, defection, treachery, cruelty,on 
the part of others, a want in their charac- 





remarks of one hot-headed member of the 
family to another, if not from selfish mo- 
tives, then from pure love of mischief and 
stirring up of strife; who abuse the serv- 
aunts, Where there are servants, and have to 
be waited on by others where there are not; 
who keep the whole household in a constant 
state of irritation, aud on the alarm for their 
outbreaks and their moods ; whose lives are, 
in truth, one tissue of selfishness—how is it 
that such people can expect love, or dare to 
blame the universe that they do not get it? 
Even were one inclined to blame the uni- 
verse for their existence, for the creation 
of that condition of nerve and brain and 
heart under which they are born or brought, 
one would have to remember that no such 
condition can arrive except by the breaking 
of laws by somebody, and they only repre- 
sent in another fashion the wrong-doing of 
some ancestor, if not of their own. 

But most usually there is no need of 
blaming the universe or anybody in it ex- 
cept themselves, for by surrendering all self- 
coutrol and self-abnegation for any period 
of time, the wretched course has become a 
fixed habit with them ; they are the creators 
of the habit, and in this respect their own 
ancestors, and it is impossible for them to 
eradicate the evil growth, that has had time 
to spread and interweave its roots through 
all their natures. It wasin their power inthe 
beginning; it is outof their powerin theend; 
and they themselves have become noxious 
not only to their own peace and happiness, 
but to those of every one with whom they 
are brought in contact for any considerable 
length of time. If they are not loved, it is 
because they deserve no love, and because, 
in the very nature of things, the power of 
loving the unlovely is out of the question. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 

“SO UN-ENGLISH, YOU KNOW.” 
a is an impression that our English cous- 

ins demand of everybody to be like them, 
and are most pleased when every one imitates 
them, My impression is the other way—that they 
are commonly a little fatigued by their own way 
of living, and rather grateful for a fresh impres- 
sion from any quarter. Lord Houghton told me 
that the earlier American visitors, as Ticknor and 
Sumner, were much criticised in this way as lack- 
ing in a distinctive flavor of Americanism; and 
I know that the same criticism was made later 
on Motley and on Lowell, This complaint was, 





on the whole, unreasonable ; that is, it overlooked 
the fact that the essentials of good manners are 
the same everywhere, and lie, in fact, in the man. 
My friend Mrs. Leighton records that the old In- 
dian chief Seattle, at Puget Sound, sat with per- 
fect dignity and decorum at her table for the first 
time, although he might often be seen picking up 
clams and sea-urchins from the beach and eating 
them raw for his own repast. If this was true 
of an Indian of the Pacific coast, it would seem 
that polish is native and ingrain, and that between 
two branches of the same race it can not differ 
much, The best-bred Englishmen and the best- 
bred Americans naturally fraternize, I suspect, 
as if they were of the same country; while with 
those who are not the very best bred there is a 
desire for something apart from conventional 
breeding, a wish for a new departure, just as 
Humpty Dumpty, in Alice in the Looking-Glass, 
wishes that some people had their eyes below 
their noses, instead of above, to make them more 
distinguishable, and abolish the present monot- 
ony of features. 

In the amusing reminiscences of the Irish Lady 
Morgan, she describes the extraordinary state of 
society among people of the highest rank at Dub- 
lin in her youth, and describes one eminent so- 
cial favorite, a gentleman who used to enter a 
ball-room by turning a somersault in at the door. 
I have sometimes thought that if an American 
newly arrived in London, with a few good letters 
of introduction, were to signalize himself by some 
such performance, it would fill the demand for 
something distinctively American, and perhaps 
make him the lion of the season. Indeed, a cer- 
tain American poet came pretty near it when, on 
being introduced to two pretty women in a Lon- 
don drawing-room, he quietly put an arm round 
each, and drew them down beside him on a sofa. 
The story would seem quite incredible but that it 
was told me by one of the ladies, herself an 
American long resident in Europe. To be sure, 
it was a little resented on the spot, and both the 
beauties sprang up in indignation; but I believe 
the gentleman himself had a great social suc- 
cess afterward, and it may have been the sup- 
posed American flavor that made him attractive. 
We are wrong in thinking society in London to 
be especially and fastidiously refined; it likes 
certain proprieties, but it also likes persons who 
break through them, as Cetywayo, after fighting 
the English in Zululand, found himself a social 
hero in London. It is, before all else, a jaded so- 
ciety, which enjoys a new sensation. 

There are, however, Englishmen—and these 
really constitute the upper classes, whatever their 
birth or their rent-roll—who can appreciate « 
flavor of American feeling, exhibited in other 
ways than mere eccentricity. If there is any- 
thing in our civilization, there is an Americanism 
wholly distinct from dress and manner, and yet 
something quite separable from the merely “so 
English, you know,” of certain clubs, or from that 
weak and deferential colonialism which Mr. Gold- 
win Smith pities Americans for not sharing. I 
have known Englishmen who expressed real ad- 
miration for the manly simplicity of the better 
class of American young men in London—their 
indifference to merely conventional claims in 
society, and their honest delight in all that they 
could see of literary and scientific circles. Eng- 
lish people often fail to do justice to- this qual- 
ity, for they do not see that it is easily com- 
bined with a certain curiosity to see people of 
rank and so-called royalty simply because these 
seem to belong with the old armor in the Tower 
of London and the original of Magna Charta— 
things which no Englishman goes to see, but 
which Americans enjoy looking at for a while. 
With what disappointment do we now watch al- 
most in vain for powdered footmen on the Lon- 
don carriages! not that we should wish to em- 
ploy a powdered footman ourselves, but we had 
been led to think that this was a part of the 
show, and it is provoking to find that it has al- 
most disappeared. Luckily the Queen and the 
royal family and the House of Lords are still left, 
and possibly here and there a beadle in his gold 
lace. Let us make the most of them; perhaps 
our grandchildren will have to look for their wax- 
en images at Madame Tussaud’s gallery. This is, 
I suppose, the foundation of a great deal that is 
interpreted as an inconsistent love of rank and 
show on the part of visitors from America. 

For myself, I still hold with our great school 
reformer, Horace Mann, that the mere transfer 
of the European race across the Atlantic was 
equivalent to five hundred years of progress. I 
will not go quite so far as to say what a distin- 
guished American novelist wrote to mé after a 
special outbreak of snobbery among our English 
relations, “ What a thing it is not to be an Eng- 
lishman! It is a brevet of nobility.” But we can 
at least recognize our advantages. There is prob- 
ably no spot on the earth’s surface where there 
are concentrated at this moment so many social 
and intellectual opportunities as in London; but 
every Englishman approaches these advantages 
handicapped by the disadvantage of having been 
trained in English society—a society which, as 
Matthew Arnold has said, worships inequality. 
There is no danger that highly educated Ameri- 
cans will have too much self-assertion ; the dan- 
ger is all the other way—tihat they will be too 
much dazzled by the accumulations, the artistic 
treasures, the historic associations, of other coun- 
tries, and forget that all these felicities are not 
worth one breath of free air. Not that other 
nations do not call themselves free, but they are 
tyrannized over by traditions and institutions— 
England by its peerage, Germany by its “ Junker” 
class, even France by its “ Faubourg” at Paris, 
Our problems, our difficulties, are at least of the 
future, but those nations have not yet disentan- 
gled themselves from the restrictions of the past. 
We can no more dispense with Europe, for the 
present, than Robinson Crusoe with the wrecked 
vessel from which he obtained so much; we need 
English tailors, French cookery, German learning, 


as he needed the clothes and saucepans which he 
brought on shore; but, after all, it is because he 
himself was a live man and not a wreck that his 


yr 


story has come down to us. T.W.H 








AUTUMNAL AMUSEMENTS. 


rPHERE is a growing tendency in this age and 

country to find out and follow the pictur- 
esque amusements of another age and clime. To 
that end a series of artistic pictures, formed by 
out-of-door processions, has grown up amongst 
us somewhat in the same spirit with Lady Archi- 
bald Campbell’s out-of-door rendering of Shake- 
speare’s As You Like It, etc., ete. 

At a delightful summer resort lately there 
was seen one of these processions, which miglit 
have occurred in Arcadia, and which recalled the 
Bucolies of Virgil. It was in honor of a baby’s 
birthday, and therefore the actors were princi- 
pally children. First, however, came a_ black 
fiddler dressed in yellow and red, the old-fash- 
ioned costume of Yankee Doodle. As he played 
he danced, and was of himbelf a picture. Follow- 
ing him came “ two milk white oxen garlanded” 
with wreaths of flowers and ribbons, driven by 
a boy in Swiss costume. ,They behaved remark- 
ably well. After them came a procession of 
children in various costumes; then a goat cart, 
with two goats elaborately decorated. In this 
cart was the Queen of the Day, Baby Mab, 
the fairy of three summers, in whose honor the 
féte was given. Following her came a lovely 
Alderney cow, also garlanded, with a Swiss milk- 
maid in costume, who bore her milking stool aloft 
on her shoulder; following her, a long line of 
Sunday-school children who had been invited to 
the féte. As the procession moved across the 
lawn the notes of the fiddler became indistinct ; 
then the children began to sing, and as the notes 
died away amid the echoes of the Berkshire Hills, 
the Golden Age seemed to have come again, the 
soul was soothed to serenity and bliss ; the “ mute 
expression of sweet nature’s voices” mingled with 
the singing. Then they returned to the lawn 
again. The maid milked the cow, and gave the 
warm milk to the children, and ice-cream and 
cake completed the feast. 

Another of these processions was formed from 
the “ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” and great fun was 
created by the imitation rats and mice made by 
an ingenious lady, and carried as trophies. One 
spirited boy brought a real rat in a cage, and 
let loose the captive, with a terrier, on the lawn, 
allowing the company a momentary experience 
of the terrors of the chase. 

An ancient Druidical procession, bearing branch- 
es, was the next attempt, This, with old hymns 
chanted loudly and the gay colors of autumnal 
boughs, was a great success. With a disregard 
of archeology, however, it was wound up with a 
dance in a barn. Perhaps, as dancing is one of 
the oldest of the sports and pastimes, and also a 
religious exercise, it was well to introduce it in 
this connection, 

A new barn, beautifully decorated with corn 
and sheaves, autumn leaves, and flowers, is a good 
place for a ball. It recalls the pastimes of a 
ruder age, and gives the belle of to-day a rustic 
background. Music, the fine arts, the drama, 
have all had their first showing in a barn, and we 
ean recall Mrs, Peg Woffington and many a fait 
face as we watch the ball, To be sure, a modern 
barn is a species of palace, and none of the senses, 
particularly the most aristocratic of all, is offend- 
ed by the giving of a ball in one of these exqui- 
sitely neat equine villas, 

If we would invoke the true American autum- 
nal festival, surely the red man should have his 
showing. It is now proposed by a club of young 
men at an autumnal watering-place to try the 
athletic exercises of the bow and arrow and canoe, 
rowing in the buckskin costume of Cooper’s Indi- 
ans,without their cruelties, There might be much 
amusement in following the sports of the Indians, 
who were, of course, masters of woodcraft. We 
have returned in the lawn tennis shoe to their 
moccasin; perhaps we shall find that their whole 
dress was the wisest and best in the world, But 
if we pursue this part of our subject, we shall 
invade the domain of the hunter, the mighty Nim- 
rod for whom the Adirondacks are all too tame, 
the Western prairies even getting too limited, and 
of that we can not now speak. On fashionable 
lawns at the most frequented watering-places we 
now see the archery targets set out, and bows and 
arrows are freely dispersed about. Archery is 
a very beautiful pastime, and exceedingly easy 
for young women in the modern jersey and short 
skirt. Indeed, the fashions of to-day are all well 
fitted for archery. There are no drawbacks, as 
there are to some other games, such as necessi- 
tate a change of dress, The lawn tennis player 
must dress for the occasion, particularly as to 
shoes, but the archer needs only skill, a good eye, 
and a thumb which does not mind the swift re- 
bound of the string. It is an exercise adapted 
to every age and every degree of strength, it is 
not laborious, and it may be taken up and dis- 
continued on the caprice of the moment. That it 
is very picturesque every one will admit, and it is 
very good calisthenic exercise for young girls. 

Hawking has been re-introduced by certain 
gentlemen of Long Island ; and although they can 
not have, as did Edward IIL, “sixty couple of 
stag-hounds, and as many hare-hounds, a princely 
stud of horses for hunting and hawking,” they 
are coming very near it. Falconry was the favor- 
ite amusement in the twelfth century of kings and 
nobles, of ladies of distinction, and of the clergy. 
For several generations no person of rank was 
represented without a hawk on his wrist; and if 
we are to pursue our researches into antiquity for 
our sports, we can not do better than re-instate 
this most picturesque of all autumnal amuse- 
ments. The hawk on the hand stamped that 
hand with distinction; and it certainly is a very 








pretty adjunct to a woman's hand, 
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Strange to say, we have long had the gauntlet, 
or hawking glove; now we are to have the bird to 
sit on it. Any English groom will put a person 
in communication with Liverpool bird merchants 
who sell these birds. This sport might well come 
in what the Indians called the ‘ hunters’ feast,” 
which was like the Pentecost of the Hebrews; 
indeed, we find all nations have had their au- 
tumnal sports. 

Horse-racing, hawking, and hunting, bull-bait- 
ing, cudgel- playing, wrestling, and pugilistic 
games, were the English sports. The Italians have 
always given up much of their time to fétes; 
they like processions, tableaux, like the “ Feast 
of the Oxen” in the olden time, and we might 
draw a lesson fromthem. “The ladies were mar- 
shalled in three squadrons, and seated in three 
balconies lined with scarlet cloth,” while the brave 
knights in the arena fought wild animals on foot. 
We shall probably never have these conflicts, or 
the tournaments of the past. Our bloodiest field 
is the lawn tennis, where no more vital fluid 
than perspiration flows. Tennis was known 
amongst the Romans, and a serious dispute is 
now going on in England as to who introduced it 
in Anglo-Saxon society. No matter whence it 
came, it is an established and delightful autum- 
nal amusement, 

The fine days in our American September and 
October are particularly fitted to the pursuit of 
boating in all its forms. Young ladies have now 
learned to be very expert canocists. It is a de- 
licious physical enjoyment; and every child should 
be taught how to swim and to rowa boat. If to 
this taste we add that of fishing, every mountain 
stream, every pond, is a new world of delight. 

The arrangement of a barn or any out-of-door 
place for a ball gives amusement to a crowd of 
young people for Gays. ‘The aster and the gold- 
en-rod and the gentian by the brook” can all be 
brought in from walks; the red berries of the 
mountain ash, fern leaves, and the scarlet Vir- 
ginia creeper are very effective decorations. No 
florist can equal the yellow of the pumpkin, 
which, hung high and imbedded in red leaves, 
looks like some gorgeous orange from Aladdin’s 
palace. The candles can be put in wooden sconces 
whittled out by the young gentlemen of the par- 
ty, or tin chandeliers made by the village tin- 
smith at little expense. Thus decorated with 
boughs of evergreen and these masses of color, 
Chinese lanterns and fans, a barn soon becomes 
a scene of Venetian beauty, and one hesitates to 
destroy so much grand tapestry which the Gobe- 
lins never equalled. 

The processions to which we have alluded in- 
clude tub races, in which all the village carts 
are decorated, and the children dressed in cos- 
tume and sent through the streets, But this is 
sometimes attended with danger ; one should be 
very sure of his horses, and also of their drivers: 
one accident would mar this forever. 

We have not yet arrived at the point of giv- 
ing the “ Faithful Shepherdess” in a wood, like 
Lady Archibald Campbell, who seems to be a wo- 
man of original mind, and to whose “ pastorals” 
we have already alluded. No doubt that will 
come in time, at some of our very opulent country 
houses. It will require much rehearsing, and a 
very brilliant and intelligent stage-manager ; and 
yet we can conceive of nothing more fitted to the 
autumnal amusement of a set of young ladies and 
gentlemen to whom is given the heavy work “ of 
getting rid of time.” It is said that As You 
Like /t reveals all its best meaning when given 
in a modern Forest of Arden. 

We do not have yet, as in Scotland, public ex- 
hibitions of games; there, as some old rhymes 
tell us, are suggestions of many new autumnal 
amusements, is 

*“*T dare challenge thee to throw the sledge, 

To jump, to leap over ditch and hedge, 

To wrestie, play at stool bail, or to ruuue, 

To pitch the barre, or to shoot off a gunne, 

To play at logygets, nine holes, or ten pines, 

To try it,out at foot-ball by the shinnes, 

At tick-tack, Lrish nodde, mane, or ruffe, 

At hot cockles, leap-frog, or blindman-buffe.” 
This last line brings us to the great festival of Hal- 
low-e’en, which is so important to our brothers 
across the water, Religious dramas and plays were 
the fashion of a time gone by; extravagant mas- 
querading, going from house to house masked,came 
about in the early autumn in the Middle Ages, and 
the particular day and evening when the spirits 
descended to the earth, when maids told their for- 
tunes with the burning raisin and the snapping 
chestnut, when candles were lighted and blown 
out mysteriously—this alone has survived all 
the now obsolete ceremonials by which hea- 
then, pagan, Jew, and early Christian marked 
that mysterious moment wheu autumn ceases 
and nature begins her winter sleep. In old 
houses in England almost as much is made of 
Hallow-e’en as of Christmas, and many a young 
couple trace their “ understanding” to the mystic 
rites of “ All-Hallow-e’en.” 

The most sensible of all the autumnal amuse- 
ments to those who can afford the expense is 
the now fashionable coaching tour through our 
most picturesque autumn woods, To start out 
on a four-in-hand with an agreeable party, to 
drive every day about forty miles through our 
North River country and the adjacent hills, to 
find every night some agreeable and comfort- 
able “ way-side inn,” to see every phase of cloud 
shadow and autumnal tint, to have wraps for a 
sudden shower and patience for an inevitable 
casting of a shoe, to reach at,evening some ex- 
pectant group, to meet with all the “ strange adven- 
tures of a phaeton,” would seem to be the crown- 
ing and apotheosis of autumnal amusements. 
It is not within the reach of everybody, but all 
should strive for some little experience of this 
most enchanting of all sports and pastimes. 
It is a good sign of the times that in this our 
American young men are following the wise and 
healthy example of their English forefathers, and 
every man who can afford it, and who can drive, 
owns @ coach. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SHORT COATS AND MANTLES. 


UR enters largely into the smart coats of fine 

cloths made by English tailors. The furs 
most used for this purpose have short fleece, such 
as seal-skin, otter, beaver, and the black Persian 
lamb. A vest of seal-skin or of the glossy black 
lamb is set inside the coat, and the cloth fronts 
slope away from a clasp at the collar to show 
from four to six inches of the fur vest at the 
waist line and below it. The fronts of the coat 
are bound with the fur, showing a roll-like piece 
of fur which extends all around the garment. The 
very high collar and the straight cuffs are of the 
same fur. Next the fur binding there is some 
simple but effective braiding in a few straight 
rows with an inner curled row, or else the entire 
pattern is made up of curves, lozenge shapes, or 
diamonds or trellis-work. The vest is fastened on 
a flap or fly by hooks and eyes. There are no 
pleats in the back of the coat, and the fronts are 
close-fitted. These coats are made of brown, 
black, dark green, or dull red cloths with smooth 
face, very thick and soft, with the inside resem- 
bling many of the Astrakhan cloths. With a brown 
cloth jacket and @ seal-skin vest the gown will be 
of smooth broadcloth of light quality, with a band 
of seal-skin six inches wide around the foot of the 
skirt. The overskirt is not trimmed, but the pos- 
tilion basque has bratding similar to that on the 
coat. 

The Polish lancer’s jacket is a short coat 
smooth on the tournure, single - breasted, and 
trimmed across the fronts with cords and olivettes 
of passementerie. It is bound all around with 
black Persian lamb-skin that gives the effect of 
a lining for the jacket showing below its edges. 
This is handsome in thick dark green cloth with 
a gown of the same color, but lighter quality, 
trimmed to represent a kilt front and side panels 
bound with the black lamb-skin. Bright poppy 
red jackets of thick twilled serge are made for 
young ladies to brighten up dark costumes. Some 
of these have a single white cloth revers where 
they lap on the left front, and sloping away thence 
to the waist line, they disclose the pointed ends 
of a white vest beneath. This vest, as well as the 
revers, high collar, and cuffs, has gold braiding. 
To wear with this a round hat is covered with the 
bright red cloth, and trimmed with white cloth 
*donkey’s ear” loops and gilt ornaments. Caps, 
turbans, or higher crowned round hats are made 
to match cloth suits, or merely to correspond with 
the coat. Sometimes velvet and fur turbans are 
preferred, and these are very handsome with a 
black velvet crown cut in a point that droops on 
one side, while the flat, close brim is covered with 
Persian lamb-skin. 

Red is decidedly a favorite color for cloth man- 
tles, and otter, natural beaver, sable, or other 
brown fur is the trimming. The soft fine Astra- 
khan cloths ave used for these, and the shape is 
very simple, being pointed (without fullness) on 
the tournure, shaped there by three seams, and 
the covering for the sides being cut in one with 
the fronts. There is no added height or fullness 
on the shoulders, and the fronts are not very long. 
Other more fanciful mantles are short white cloth 
capes, with the fronts folded under to rest the 
arms upon, with a round back, and fanciful hood. 
A great deal of gilt braid is used on such a wrap, 
and there are also similar ones of scarlet cloth. 
A red cloth Eton jacket with officers’ mess but- 
tons of gilt along the edges is a pretty addition 
to many youthful gowns. 


LONG REDINGOTES AND CLOAKS, 


The redingotes made by tailors are of simple 
shapes, with double-breasted fronts, and smoothly 
fitting without pleats behind, but open up the 
middle of the back from the tournure down. 
Dull red cloth is also a favorite color for these 
long garments, with otter or beaver fur arranged 
as a binding down the fronts and back, with 
standing fur collar and narrow cuffs, Other red 
long coats have an elaborate pattern of braiding 
in black soutache down each of the single-breast- 
ed fronts, with Persian lamb cuffs and collar. 
Very full long cloaks are made for carriage wraps, 
and the combination cloaks represent a small 
mantle with a full skirt of another material, giv- 
ing the suggestion of a whole costume, yet this is 
all one garment, The French modistes make a 
scarf-like mantle of seal plush, trimmed with the 
new wood fringe, or else of fine brown wool, witha 
wood passementerie nearly covering it; and under 
this is attached by a belt a broad skirt with pleat- 
ed back of some other rich fabric, such as frisé 
velvet, repped silk of heavy quality, or perhaps 
velvet or plush, striped on repped silk. The 
Engiish tailors use soft cloths with bourette 
Stripes or the poppy red serges for long cloaks 
that have the fronts folded up to the neck to 
represent a cape, yet form sleeves that support 
the arms like slings. For driving cloaks the 
Irish cloak is commended as luxuriously warm 
when made of cloth lined with satin; this is four 
and a half yards wide, perfectly straight, pleated 
to a band around the neck, and furnished with a 
hood. Made of Irish green cloths lined with 
fawn satin, this is useful for the carriage in the 
daytime, while opera and evening cloaks made 
in the same way are of cream white plush lined 
with pink satin, or of bronze plush with salmon 
satin. Large Russian garments of dark cloths 
or of velvet have natural lynx or else black 
lynx trimmings that come from the inside of the 
garment to look like a part of the lining; these 
have a high collar turned up about the head as 
high as the ears, with the fur next the wearer. 


CLOTH GOWNS. 


Long draperies with full effects, and the short 
plastron in place of a vest, are, with fur bindings 
and panels, the new features of cloth gowns made 
by English tailors. The smooth-faced cloths are 
draped to represent long aprons that disclose a 
panel up the left side, covered with braiding or fur, 
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or else made of small pleats of cloth of a contrast- 
ing color ; sometimes there is one of these pleated 
panels on each side, and the long back drapery falls 
in soft Bedouin folds at the top ; this is very effect- 
ive in dark blue cloth with fawn-colored pleats 
on the sides and a short plastron of fawn-color ; 
black or dark blue Isle of Wight serge, with red 
pleated panels and plastron, also makes a taste- 
ful gown, Fawn-colored cloth gowns, with dark- 
er velvet plastron and panel, and revers of the 
cloth richly braided, are beautiful, and dressy 
enough for afternoon receptions, Dull red cloth 
suits are also in great favor for young ladies. 


HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESS-MAKERS. 


The amateur dress-maker who observes new 
basques closely will see that the darts are now 
carried up very high, in the English fashion, and 
are nearer together at the waist line, giving, with 
the narrow double side forms, the slender and long- 
waisted appearance which has come into vogue 
with English fashions. The high officer’s collar 
band with its buckram interlining is also condu- 
cive to the severe military effect now sought after, 
as it keeps the chin up, and requires a plain linen 
collar, or else folds, in preference to frills, with a 
very simple brooch, to complete its desirable plain 
style. ‘The shoulder seams are of medium length, 
aud the sleeves are set in “ easy,” as seamstress- 
es say, being sewed always with the sleeves next 
the sewer, yet without the gathers that made 
them high and bunchy last year. A large arm- 
hole with well-rounded sleeve, with its inner seam 
set straight down the middle of the arm its entire 
length, will have the proper and comfortable fit. 
In skirts all tied-back appearance is avoided, and 
the covering over the hips is not nearly so smooth 
as formerly ; there are still, however, tapes at the 
back and steels as described last week, but these 
are only meant to hold the foundation skirt in 
place, while the lower skirt and its draperies are 
made to look very full, Worth begins to length- 
eu basques on the sides in peplum fashion, though 
the preference here is for very short sides to 
basques. A pretty fashion with Worth is that of 
making a pleated faille guimpe inside the front 
of velvet or plush basques, with the top part of 
the velvet waist turned down in revers, and the 
pleated faille guimpe inside the front extending 
from the collar to the top of the darts under the 
revers; pendent beads, balls, or tiny tassels are 
set on the pleats. 

The home dress-maker who attempis to make 
outside garments is advised to have a short man- 
tle, because it is most easily made, and to use 
the thick cloths, either rough Astrakhans or the 
smooth cloths that have a wufted wrong side, be- 
cause these need not be lined. If a wadded silk 
lining is preferred, it is economical to buy the lin- 
ing already wadded and quilted and then use the 
thinner camel’s-hair cloth that may be had for $2 
or $3 a yard. The fine thick cloths that need no 
lining cost $5 a yard, but only a yard and a half 
are required for the mantle. For jackets, the 
sleeves should be lined with satin, to make them 
easy to get off or on. The seams of cloth gar- 
ments should be immed evenly, moistened with 
a damp cloth, and pressed open with a hot iron, 
The edges should then be bound neatly with silk 
tape. The trimming should not be bought until 
the mantle is made and its edges measured, as 
such trimmings, whether of fur, feathers, or fringe, 
are costly, and it is wasteful to buy even an eighth 
of a yard more than is wanted. Brocaded velvet 
mantles were so commonly used last year that 
there is a preference now for those of plain velvet 
or plush, and striped mantles are among the nov- 
elties. The newest mantles have no pleats at the 
back, but ladies who wear large tournures, and 
those who are very stout, require fullness there. 
There is an effort to revive dolman wing-like 
sides on visites, or flowing sleeves, instead of the 
Repped 
silk with extremely large cords and the close-pile 
mole-skin plushes are in favor for both visites and 
scarf mantles, trimmed with fluffy fringes or with 
those that have wooden balls, nut-shaped pieces, 
or long spikes on each strand. For the plain 
mantles of bouclé cloth, cord fringe or else a band 
of fur, such as the inexpensive Russian hare, is 
the trimming. 


square, closer sleeves used last year. 


NEW RIBBON TRIMMINGS, 


Ribbons are to be used on dresses not merely 
as bows, but as flat galloous are now used, and in 
pendants forming front or side panels, each end 
of the ribbon being pointed and finished with 
bead tassels. This is handsome in black velvet 
ribbon, with the tassels of jet or of cashmere- 
colored beads on a black silk or velvet dress. 
The new wool, plush, and Astrakhan ribbons are 
to be largely used in similar ways, and are es- 
pecially effective as borders and for trimming 
revers, 


VARIETIES. 


Green billiard cloth precisely like that on bill- 
iard tables is a novelty for tailor jackets to be 
worn by young ladies with black, green, or brown 
dresses. 

A pretty caprice in imported dresses is that of 
putting a fold of ribbon, an inch wide folded 
doubly, inside the collar and wrists of dresses. 
Poppy red is most favored for these folds, and a 
very small bow is placed on one side. 

Straight bands of doubled linen an inch and a 
quarter high are the collars shown by English 
tailors for wearing with the extremely high mili- 
tary collars of cloth gowns. The linen band is 
sewed to a band and collarette of muslin to keep 
it in place; the collarette should fit smoothly on 
the shoulders, and should be worn inside the 
high corset cover, in order to prevent the latter 
from being soiled. 

Scotch pins are being used for cloak and shawl 
fastening, aud also as breastpins to fasten the 
dress collar. They are made of the rich-colored 
cairngorms and of silver enamelled in bright bars 
of Scotch colors. 
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Eton jackets with a short vest and chemisette 
or guimpe are the newest fancy for children to 
wear with kilt skirts. They are to be worn ei- 
ther by girls or boys from three to six years of 
age, and are made of dark red or blue cashmere, 
with a kilt to match and a black cloth vest, with 
muslin and lace set inside the top of the vest like 
a collarette. Very elegant suits are of green or 
blue velvet for jacket and kilt, while the short 
vest is of white repped silk. The little jackets 
have the broad back made in one piece (with- 
out side forms) and reaching just to the waist 
line. The fronts may either curve or be square- 
cornered, 

White bouclé plush bonnets are the novelty 
for hats for next winter. The square- 
crowned Charlotte Corday bonnets, worn far for- 
ward on the head, taking in all the high coiffure, 
are the favorite small shapes, and are used for 


dress 


the demi-season made entirely of jet, with a red 
or yellow velvet ribbon bow placed high on the 
top. A rival for black and white bonnets is 
found in those of brilliant coquelicot red velvet 
laid in smooth folds over a Charlotte Corday 
frame, and having for its only trimming a black 
bird made entirely of jet beads. This is poised 
with head down and wings spread as if flying 
downward to the front of the bonnet. The ama- 
teur milliner will find it an easy matter to make 
these small bonnets, as she may put the material 
upon the frame in almost any way that suits ler 
taste or her cloth, and the only trimming is a 
high cluster of ribbon loops or feathers, or else 
a bird resting on the loops directly on top of the 
bonnet. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ReDFERN; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & 
Taytor; E. J. Dennina & Co.; and Srern Bro- 
THERS. 





PERSONAL. 

THE richest two women in America are prob- 
ably Mrs. A. T. Stewart and Mrs. Mark Hop- 
KINS. Each is worth about thirty million dol- 
lurs. 

— Two of the most noteworthy young actress- 
es on our stage, Miss MAkGakeT MATHER and 
Miss MAkY ANDERSON, will appear simulta 
neously in New York next week. They 
known as the ** American Juliets.”’ 

—Mr. ANDREW D. Wuirts, in his farewell ad- 
dress to the faculty and students of Cornell 
University, said: ** This university is designed to 
make men and women of the students coming 
here. This country can afford to lose all that it 
lias yet attained if by so doing its inhabitants 
become true, noble, faithful men and women. 
The founders of this university were patriotic 
men, and it was for this purpose that they con- 
ceived the idea of bettering the nation. Many 
come here thinking that by so doing they are 
patronizing the university. That is a mistake. 
The university patronizes you.’ Mr. Warre 
left for Europe last week. 

—Mr. GeorGe BAaNncnrorT received the con- 
gratulutions of his friends last Saturday at New 
port in honor of his eighty-fifth birthday. 

—The Ladies’ Tennis Club of Staten Island 
played in open tournament last week, aud ex 
hibited skill and grace in the sport. 

-Mr. WALTER Damroscu hus succeeded his 
eminent father in the conductorship of the Sym 
phony and Oratorio societies, and, as was to be 
expected, has selected the Metropolitan Opera 
house for his concerts. The most important 
work that will be undertaken by the Oratorio 
Society is WaGNER’s Fursifal, which will be given 
in its complete form. Mr. DAMROSCH is also to 
serve as ussistaut conductor for the German 
company at the Metropolitan Opera-house, 

—The hunting season on Long Isiand has 
opened in earnest. There have been delightful 
meets at Cedarhurst aud other places, and those 
who take part in the sport do not object to early 
morning hours. 

—There was a brilliant wedding last Thursday 
at Lenox, when Miss KNgELAND was married Lo 
Mr. AUGUSTUS MUNKOE 

—The Pelham Steeple-chases, on the grounds 
of the Country Club, are set down for October 
15 and 17. 

—M. GrEvy, President of the French Repub- 
lic, retires from his high office at the end of the 
present year, 

—A fashionable crowd gathered in Newport 
on Wednesday to witness the marriage of Mr. 
Watts SHERMAN aud Miss Brown, of Provi- 
dence. 

—General Horace Porter said recently, in 
a speech on GRANT, who had been one of his 
most intimate friends: ‘‘If I were to select the 
word in the English language that would must 
fully, most comprehensively, describe General 
GRANT'S character, | would take the word ‘loy- 
alty.’ He was loyal to his family, to his friends, 
to his country, to his God, and he naturally pro- 
duced a reciprocal effect on the men with whom 
he came in contact. Where some leaders made 
many jealous rivals, he only made loyal disciples. 
It was his misfortune that he sometimes trust 
ed men who betrayed him.” 

—The parenis of the Rey. Dr. MALLORY and 
Mr. MAKSHALL MALLOky, proprietors of the 
Churchman, celebrated their golden anniversary 
lust week. 

—It is said that Prince ALEXANDER of Bulga- 
ria has been for some time in search of a wife, 
and that he has encountered various unpleasant 
adventures in the busiuess. 

—Madame Anna Jupic’s maiden name was 
DaMIENS. She was born in 1850, and was the 
daughter of humble parents. Her mother, 
though employed in a theatre, was opposed to 
the stage, and wus especially opposed to her 
child’s choice of the stage asa vocation. Never- 
theless Mile. DAMIENS became an actress and 
singer, and, what was certainly courageous, 
married a very poor mau for love. She won her 
first pronounced success in Brussels during the 
Franco-German war, and this was followed, 
when the war came to an end, by still greater 
success in Paris. When her fume was assured 
she visited St. Petersburg and London, where 
she took high rank among the really artistic 
actresses of her time. She is to-day the most 
popular and delightful comédienne in France, and 
she is widely known also for her excellent char- 
acter and for her charity. During her stay on 
this continent Madame Jupic will travel over 
teu thousaud miles of territory. 
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SCALDED CHILDREN. 


7 E often read of cases, and some of us who are what is called 
\ charity visitors meet with them in person, where little chil- 
dren succeed in scalding themselves to death, either by falling into 
tubs of boiling water or by pulling over vessels of boiling water 
upon themselves. We lately heard of a child who drank from the 
nose of a tea-pot of hot water, before it could be hindered, sustain- 
ing fearful injuries; and it may be well for our readers to kn 
what to do if a similar case should turn up in their own experience. 
Cod-liver oil and lime-water mixed in equal parts is to be adminis- 
tered, a tea-spoonful at a time, to the scalded throat, once an hour, 
given slowly so that the healing mixture trickles down almost of 
itself. This not only heals the injured part, but supports the 
strength of the child, as food would do, until other nourishment 
can be taken. For external scalds and burns there is nothing at 
once so cooling and curative as the ointment of oxide of zinc; but 





as every one does not have this in the house, it is as well to plunge 
the injured part in ice-water as to do anything else, whenever the 
plunge is practicable, and when it is not, to keep cloths upon it 
wrung out of ice-water. This excludes the air, at any rate, and al- 
lays the pain, and allows the strength to rally, while it ig within the 
reach of everybody. 





Thistle Design for Tea~pot Cozy. 

WE give herewith a full-sized working pattern of the thistle de- 
sign for the cozy illustrated in miniature on page 636, Bazar No. 
40, of the current volume. The cozy, which is a valuable adjunct 
to the tray service, keeping the tea, coffee, or other hot beverage 
from cooling, may be made a tasteful and attractive feature of the 
table as well. The shape is governed by the size and form of the 
vessel to be covered. The proper way to make it is to measure 
the circumference and height of the tea or coffee pot, allowing half 
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Workinc Pattern. 


TEA-POT COZY. 


DESIGN FOR 


THISTLE 





an inch more in height and an inch in width for the seam. 
Cut it in two parts or halves from top to bottom, rounding off the 
corners. Stitch the curved sides firmly together on the wrong side, 
leaving the straight part at the bottom open, and finish the seam 
on the outside with a thick cord, which is formed into loops at the 
top fora handle. Into this outside case set a lining, which must 
be very thickly wadded, the wadding being tacked to the lining by 
long stitches across the wadding, or else loosely quiited. The out- 
side of the cozy, which forms the ground for the embroidery, may 
be of any silk or woollen material, from luxurious velvet or plush 
to inexpensive cashmere or flannel. The South Kensington model 
has a ground of lustreless cloth, with the embroidery worked in 
outline with silk, and touched up with Japanese gold. It may be 
worked in solid feather stitch, in crewels if preferred, but in either 
case is best worked in shades of a single color that harmonizes with 
the ground. The lining may be either silk or flannel, to accord 
with the outside material; it can also be lined with wash-leather. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


ITHOUT having any particular business to 

detain him in Brussels, apart from his pur- 
suit of the pretty widow, which day by day became 
more exciting and hopeful, O’Rourke staid on un- 
til it pleased Mrs. Spry todepart. When that live- 
ly lady had shopped extravagantly in the Montagne 
de la Cour and the Galeries de la Reine, when she 
had driven once or twice in the Bois de la Cam- 
bre and the Pare Léopold, and had visited, under 
O’Rourke’s escort, the Natural History Museum 
and the picture-gal- 
leries, she made up 
her mind that she 
had exhausted the 
little city, and pro- 
nounced it dull. She 
yawned at the thea- 
tres, which was 
but natural, since, 
though the 
presented were of 
the brightest school 
of French comedy, 
and reasonably well 
played, she under- 
stood not a word of 
them. The 
was over, the city 
was really settling 
down to its summer 
sleep, and the wid- 
ow found herself 
hungering and 
thirsting after green 
fields and open 
spaces, where there 
were always to be 
found better oppor- 
tunities for a bright 
and sustained flirta- 
tion than towns af- 
ford. She discharged 
her one little bit of 
actual business, and 
she set out on a 
bright afternoon in 
early June, with the 
constant O’Rourke 
in attendance, for 
Houfoy, having pre- 
viously advised An- 
gela of her coming 
by wire. 

“T love to get let- 
ters,” slie explained 
to O’Rourke, “ but I 
hate to write ’em. I 
think there’s nothing 
nicer than to have 
the breakfast table 
really smothered 
with letters. It 
seems to make the 
day open so bright 
—doesn’t it? But 
I do hate to write, 
and I don’t get so 
many letters as I 
like. People are so 
selfish. They won't 
give anything for no- 
thing, and if you 
don’t write to them, 
they won’t write to 
you.” 

This speech was 
made in the waiting- 
hall of the railway 
station, whilst the 
widow and O’ Rourke 
were wandering 
round the big circu- 
lar book-stall, and 
the lady was busily 
gathering volumes 
of English fiction 
from the shelf and 
laying them in her 
companion’s hands 

“5 reckon,” she 
said, when O'Rourke 
was laden with about 
a score of volumes 
in the pale paper 
binding of Tauch- 
nitz, “that ought to 
be enough to occupy 
one’s leisure for a 
month. I ain’t a 
greedy reader, and that’s a fact, but I like variety. 
Sometimes I get a bit bored with a book, and 
then I put it down and take up another, and it’s 
quite fresh again when I go back to it. Poor 
Mr. Spry used to notice the same thing about his 
coats, though I cayn’t say I ever did about my 
dresses. But he used to say that when one of 
his coats was quite old, he’d only got to lay it 
away awhile, and it would come out fresh again. 
Will you just ask for me what I’ve to pay for 
these, Mr. O’Rourke? for I do pronounce so dread- 
ful that I’m really ashamed to speak a word, if 
it’s only to say, ‘ Combang.’” 

O’Rourke was quite honest in his liking for 
this chirpy little lady’s conversation. It was not 
very brilliant or thoughtful, and though he him- 
self was both when he chose to be, it pleased 
him. The saucy turned-up nose, the expressive 
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big eyes, the plump, enticing little figure, and the 
abiding sense of the speaker’s dollars made her 
the most charming of companions. Who wanted 
wisdom to fall from lips like Mrs. Spry’s? Was 
it not enough to see the pretty little flexible corals 
parting and closing, with glimpses of ivory white 
behind them? They moved as prettily when they 
talked nonsense as they could possibly have done 
if Wisdom had dropped her choicest pearls and 
rubies from them. 

O’ Rourke performed his charming companion’s 


bidding, Mrs. Spry paid for her purchases, and | 





versation ? And how much happier she was, to 
be sure, when O’Rourke’s delightful manner flat- 
tered her into thinking that she must be clever, 
than she could have been if he had told her the 
truth about herself! 

“Let me see, now,” said Mrs. Spry, holding her 
head on one side, and looking up at O’Rourke 
thoughtfully. ‘“ How long will it take this train to 
reach Houfoy ?” 

“It does not go on to Houfoy,” returned 
O'Rourke. “It reaches Janenne in four hours 
and five minutes,” 

“T think you know everything, Mr. O’Rourke,” 
said the lady, admiringly. Then, clasping her 
hands with a soft fervor, “ Will you do me a fa- 
vor, Mr. O'Rourke ?” 

“Try me,” said O'Rourke, with his own admira- 
ble mixture of jest and earnest. 

“Will you go to the telegraph bureau and 
write a telegram? In French, or these dreadful 
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O’Rourke carried them to the railway carriage. 
She had fallen quite naturally into a way of or- 
dering him about, and he had fallen quite natu- 
rally into a way of fetching and carrying for her. 
He was the most untiringly polite of men, and 
he fulfilled all her little orders with an air ex- 
clusively his own. He waited upon her hand and 
foot, but somehow, with his perfect Irish tact and 
good-humor, he seemed to evade the sense or 
seeming of service. Always in exact and precise 
time with his companion, with that eloquent list- 
ening faculty of his in constant play, he seemed 
the most delightful of cavaliers to the pretty 
widow. To have eloquence in speech is to have 
a great power, but to be able eloquently to listen 
is to have a power worth a hundred of it as a 
factor in the great art of pleasing. How was 
plump and pretty Mrs. Spry to know that she 
talked nonsense, when this clever man was so 
unfeignedly charmed and interested by her con- 
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foreigners ’Il bungle it. From Mrs. Spry, Brus- 
sels, to Miss Angela Butler, The Chateau, Houfoy. 
To say that I shall be at—what’s the name of 
the station ?—at—when does the train get there ? 
—and to ask her to meet me there. 
she might forget.” 

If O’Rourke experienced any internal unwilling- 
ness to fulfill this small commission, no sign of it 
appeared upon his smiling face, or in the obliging 
alacrity of his manner. He was, of course, fully 
prepared to encounter Miss Butler, and if Miss 
Butler were to experience any regret for the cold- 
ness his new hopes would compel him to display, 
he could not help himself or her. Maskelyne 
would shortly re-appear for her consolation, and 
in the mean time she could have no reproaches 
for O'Rourke. He had never gone too far to re- 
cede. He blessed his stars that he had not made 
the running so fast as he might have done, in 
face of the girl’s evident willingness to meet him 
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half-way. What a blessing it was that he had 
given Maskelyne time to play that magnificent 
card of his! 

Inspired by these thoughts, he wrote the tele- 
gram quite gayly, Mrs. Spry standing by his side 
and watching the pencil as it traced the French 
message as glibly as if it had been English. Then 
he talked to the telegraph clerk without the 
slightest linguistic difficulty. She liked to listen 
to his French, and contrasted his way of talking 
it with that of the natives. The cost of the mes 
sage was paid from her purse—tlie pretty Russia 
leather and gold trifle constantly passing 
from her hands to his and from his to hers—and 
they walked back together to the platform. 

“Why, dear said Mrs. Spry, turning 
upon him suddenly, “how serious you look, Mr 
O’ Rourke !” 

“One is forced to be serious sometimes,” he 


was 


me, 


answered, with a quick smile, “even when sad- 


ness is so out of 
place as it 13 
here.” 


A serious fancy 
had just occurred to 
him. If Angela was 
jealous —and what 
woman would not be 


jealous when a man 
turned his regard 
from her suddenly, 
and without warn- 
ing, to another wo 
man?—she might 
tell Mrs. Spry un- 


pleasant things: that 
kiss of the hand in 
the grotto, for exam- 


ple. But O'Rourke, 
who was a man of 
great resource and 
readiness, saw an 
instant way of safe- 
ty It had been 


pitch-dark in the 
grotto, and it would 
be easy enough to 

even to 
swear, that the sa- 


say, and 


lute was Maske- 
lyne’s. At least he 
was glad he had 
thought of it, for he 
could now be ready 
with the necessary 


hu- 
mor when the accu- 
sation came 


air of surprised 


“A penny for your 
thoughts,” said Mrs. 
Spry, with harmless 


raillery 


“Why should I 
sadden you with 
them?” O’Rourke 
asked, in answer. 
“It is time to take 
our places The 
train is about to 
start.” 


The platform had 
a busy air, but there 
were few first-class 
passengers, and once 
more O'Rourke and 
the pretty widow 
travelled alone. 

“ Were your 
thoughts so very 
sad, Mr. O'Rourke »”’ 
asked the lady, 

“ They are sad 
enough at times,” he 
answered, with an 
artificial sigh, cun 
ningly stifled. 

“You are think- 
ing of Ireland ?” she 
said, leaning a little 
forward, and in look- 
ing up at him she 
showed off to the 
best advantage her 
big eyes, her dim- 
pled chin, and her 
white throat with its 
bit of lace 
about it. “ Are you 
often sad about Ire- 
land, Mr.O’ Rourke?” 

“Sometimes,” said 
O’Rourke. But he 
smiled is he spoke, 
as if the 


presence 


foamy 


widow's 
extorted 
the smile in spite of 
sadness, 
“You cayn’t have 
the patriot’s crown 
without the thorns, Mr. O’Rourke,” said Mrs, 
opry. 

“The crown ?” he said. ‘That is hard to win, 
but the thorns are everywhere.” He 
gesture with his hands, and smiled again. ‘“‘ May 
I look at your latest purchase ?” he asked, t iking 
up one of the books which lay beside her. The 
lady sighed. : 


made a 


“You have your companion spirits.” 

“Not many,” he answered. If Mrs. Spry was 
inclined to be sentimental he did not see why he 
should balk her fancy, and there was need of 
less delicacy and modesty with her than there 
would have been with anybody of keener percep- 
tions, “To tell you the truth, there are not many 
amongst those who call themselves the friends of 
Ireland who really care for her. Politics is a 
game with of them, They make them 
selves troublesome to the government until the 
government pays them to be quiet. When 


most 


once 
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they are paid we hear no more of their patriot- 
ism. I had hopes once upon a time, and even 
now I refuse to despair, but I hope against the 
grain.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Spry, the poetic accents 
breathed ever so littie through the impudent little 
nose, “The harp that onze.” O'Rourke sighed. 
What with the mingled fun and triumph of the 
situation he could have laughed aloud, but he turn- 
ed his head quickly away from the pretty widow 
to hide the fact that there was no moisture in his 
eyes, and looked out at the gliding landscape. 
Then Mrs. Spry sighed sympathetically, and lay- 
ing one plump gloved hand over the other on her 
jap, she adapted her shoulder to the corner of 
the carriage and leaned back there. “It is a 
beautiful thing,” she said, softly, “ to be a patriot, 
all the same.” 

O’Rourke’s own sense of the ridiculous was 
keen by nature and highly trained. It kept him 
here from playing his part with too much aban- 
It crossed his mind that it would not be a 
bad stroke of business to pass his hand over his 
eyes in response to feminine sympathy. He let 
this inspiration go, however, and contented him- 
self with looking out of window and drumming 
absently upon the pane for a moment or two, 
when, as if he roused himself from mournful 
thought, he turned a chastened smile upon his 
companion. 

“ May I look at your books ?” he said. 

“Certainly,” she answered, taking up a loose 
double handful and handing them over to him. 
As she did so his eyes met hers, and he drew them 
away with a sad reluctance. Mrs. Spry blushed, 
and opened one of the paper-bound volumes. 

“Ah!” eried O'Rourke, brightly, a moment 
later, “ you have bought Five-flies, 1 see.” 

“Yes,” she answered, looking up with a faint 
memory of the blush still lingering in her eyes, 
“T heard a great deal of talk about it in London, 
and I want to see what it’s like.” 

“ A delightful book,” said O’Rourke, “ A love- 
ly book.” 

“] must read it after that opinion,’ 
the lady, smilingly. 

“The author,” said O'Rourke, “is a dear friend 
of mine. He is staying at Janenne with his wife 
and their little boy. 1 am going down there to 
pay them a visit.” 

“Oh!” eried Mrs. Spry, clasping her hands. 
“ How delightful to know such people! Ob, how 
I do énvy you that privilege!” 

“ Well,” said O'Rourke, in his brightest and 
best manner, “it is really a privilege to know 
Farley. Farley’s a dear fellow. The simplest- 
hearted, simplest-minded, most delightful fellow, 
Keen as a veedle when he sits at work, but a 
child in the world, with a most beautiful trust in 
everybody, and the most charming hopes for ev- 
erybody. Quite a child-like nature, Farley has.” 

“Oh!” said the widow. “I adore those child- 
like natures. Don’t you? Iam sure you do,” 

“You will bound to meet him here,” 
O'Rourke said, “and sure to like him. I believe 
that Miss Butler and Mrs. Farley are great friends, 
They are not old acquaintances, I fancy—indeed, 
1 believe I was present at their introduction to 
each other, only a week or two ago—but they 
seem to have been very pleasantly impressed with 
each other. I hope you'll like old Austin,” he 
concluded, with his frank and boyish smile. 

“I shall be afraid of him, I’m sure,” cried the 
widow, hiding her face in her hands, and survey- 
ing O’Rourke through her fingers. 

“ Afraid of him?” said O'Rourke, gayly. 

“T’'m sure I shall,” declared the widow. 
do you know, Mr. O’Rourke—” 

“ Do I know-—” 

“Oh, [ought never to have mentioned it!” she 
said, with a self-reproachful air. 

* But you haven’t mentioned it,” 
O'Rourke, laughing. 

“I was going to say,” said the widow, shyly, 
“only I’m sure you'll think me so absurd—” 

“There are times when it is pardonable to tell 
a lady that she—” 

“That she what?” 

“That she talks nonsense. 
say 1 shall think you absurd.” 

“Oh, Mr. O'Rourke, you must have thought me 
absurd a thousand times already.” 

“What a mean opinion you have formed of 
my intelligence !” 

“Oh, Mr. O'Rourke!” She gave him an almost 
supplicating look, ‘“ What I was going to say 
was—you're sure you won't think it silly ?” 

“Tam most profoundly certain that I can not 
possibly think it silly.” 

“Oh!” cried the pretty widow, hiding her face 
in her hands again, and once more surveying her 
companion through her fingers, “ I cayn’t say it.” 

O'Rourke was greatly tempted to draw away 
the fingers, but he suppressed the inclination. 
Yet she was certainly wonderfully enticing, and 
the dollars ravished him into a sweet intoxication. 

“ Do tell me ?” he said, leaning forward appeal- 
ingly. He stretched out his hands a little as he 
spoke, and was not in the least disposed to check 
the admiration expressed in his eyes. 

“No,” said Mrs. Spry, shrinking back into the 
opposite corner, “ Don’t ask me!” 

* Do tell me,” pleaded O'Rourke, coming fur- 
ther forward still. 

“I,” said the pretty widow—*“ I—I was afraid 
of you at first.” She blushed prodigiously at 
this avowal, and dropping her hands before her, 
she turned her head away, O'Rourke caught her 
hands, and held them for a moment. 

“Of me?” he said, tenderly, 

And here, since they were alone in the carriage, 
and had still a good twenty miles to go before 
they reached their first stopping-point, no man 
can say how rapidly and how happily O’Rourke’s 
fate might have been decided, if only the adven- 
ture had happened to him in England, where the 
guards refrain from walking gbout the outside 
of their traino during transit. But at this instant 
the door swung open, and the ticket collector en- 
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tered, and having with a perfect stony gravity 
punched their tickets, swung himself out through 
the door on the other side of the carriage, and 
went on his way with a broad grin, O'Rourke 
saw the grin, and for a moment, though he was 
a fairly good-tempered man as a general thing, 
he felt vengeful. The obvious impossibility of 
pursuing the ticket collector along the foot-board 
did nothing to assuage his anger for the time. 

The widow took up a book and slid into anoth- 
er corner. O'Rourke saw that the lucky moment 
had gone by, and that, for the present at least, 
there was no recalling it. It might come again, 
but it might take weeks, even months, to work up 
to it, and it might even never come again at all. 
He had been almost certain of her, and none the 
Jess certain because she had no reason to suppose 
that he was aware of the existence of the dollars. 
Now he was chilled, and ready to think of anything 
that happened to be unpleasant, and to have a 
threat of possible disaster in it. Mrs. Spry was 
going to meet Angela, and to have been sure of 
her before any jealous hints or revelations could 
have come between her and himself would have 
been perfect. 

Altogether this small disaster dashed O’ Rourke’s 
high spirits strangely, and left him ill at ease, 
and without momentary resource. He had felt 
perfectly equal to the necessary meeting with 
Angela, and now it looked uncomfortable to him. 

“J must wait and have patience,” he said at 
length, when he had rallied his forces a little. 
“It was too good a thing to be hoped for that I 
should have won so early. And—unless I am the 
greatest ass alive—I do stand a chance after all.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
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“T sHoutp like,” said Mr. Frost, in his Amer- 
ican-Lrish tones—‘“I should particularly like to 
kuow what your individual caper really is.” 

“Make your desires a little clearer,” returned 
Mr. Zeno. “I speak English tolerably well, I 
think, but I have yet to learn American. Try 
English.” 

The two were seated in Frost’s dingy apart- 
ment. The tenant of the room was better dress- 
ed than usual, his clothes were better brushed, 
and his linen was stiffer and whiter than ordinary. 
A tail shiny silk hat cocked lazily over one eye 
gave him a rakish air, and as he leaned back in 
a broken-down rocking-chair, with his heels on 
the window-sill, he contemplated the trim and 
well-polished boots which ornamented his feet 
with a look of obvious satisfaction. The evening 
sun shone full through the dirty, uncurtained 
window, and gave his sallow skin an unaccus- 
tomed glow. 

“Try English,” said Mr. Zeno again, after a lit- 
tle pause. ‘ Translate, for example, ‘ my individ- 
ual caper.’ What is an individual caper? You 
ask me what is mine.” 

“What do you want to get at, at all ?” demand- 
ed Frost. “ Whatdo you want to know? What 
do you want to do?” 

“I want to know and to do many things,” re- 
turned Zeno, posturing with his hips as he stood 
at a little distance from his companion’s side, and 
regarding his own attitudes with great attention 
as they were reflected in the cracked mirror above 
the mantel-shelf, ‘Come to your point, my good 
friend. Be more precise. What do you want to 
know? What do you want to do?” 

“ You don’t put your head into the lion’s mouth 
and hold it there for nothin’,” said Frost, turning 
a shifty glance upon him. ‘ You could know ey- 
ery movement that old madman makes, if that’s 
your only game, without putting your own skin in 
danger for a second. There ain’t a thing he does 
that I don’t know, or couldn’t know if | wanted 
to, and what I know you could know at a very 
slight monetary expenditure.” 

““My dear friend,” returned Mr. Zeno, with a 

smile which showed with curious effect the great 
gaps between his teeth, “there is nothing unplea- 
santer— By-the-way, that is a very bad word, 
surely. Let me say there is nothing less pleasant, 
or more unpleasant, than to be troubled by respon- 
sibilities for which you are not answerable. When 
it is quite needful that you should be burdened 
with my secrets—if it shoufd ever be quite need- 
ful—lI shall lay their weight upon your shoulders 
with regret. Until it shall become needful, my 
dear friend, I would not for the world you should 
be wearied with them.” 
“ Well,” said Frost, drawling on the word, 
suppose—lI want to put it in a friendly spirit 
—suppose I was to turn sensitive? Suppose I 
was to say I couldu’t find it in my heart to work 
with a partner who mistrusted me? Suppose I 
was to say, ‘ Dissolve partnership’ ?” 

“Suppose that ?” said Zeno, falling into a fen- 
cing attitude, and lunging at an imaginary oppo- 
nent. “If you said so.” 

* Well,” Frost continued, drawling on the word 
aguin, “is there anything to prevent me from go- 
ing into business on my own account ?” 

“Is there anything to prevent you from betray- 
ing me?” asked Zeno, with a light and conver- 
sational tone. “That is what you mean, dear 
friend?” Frost was silent, but he removed his 
feet from the window-sill, and swerved round in 
his rocking-chair so as to command a view of his 
companion, Zeno, being still engaged in his im- 
aginary bout at foils, did not look at him, but went 
on, airily; “Something, my good Frost. Much. 
I may go so far as to say, Everything.” 

“] don’t see it,” said Frost. “Just tell mea 
thing or two, It may be worth your while.” 

“Very well,” returned Zeno, “very well. In 
the first place, lam the goose that lays you a pa- 
per or a golden egg to the value of ten pounds 
sterling every week, I am the goose that may 
one day lay you a much plumper egg than that, 
and will if you do not turn also goose before your 
time. In the next place, you are the only man 
that knows me. And it would be so awkward to 
have it thought amongst my friends that you had 
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sold me to the Brotherhood. Some of them do 
not respect the lawat all. There aresome amongst 
them so warm-hearted, so fond of me, that even 
on the bare supposition of a possibility—there is 
beautiful English for you! Where was 1? There 
are some who, even on the bare supposition of a 
possibility of treason, would be very angry, even 
dangerous.” 

Mr. Zeno having ended this speech in a soft, 
regretful voice, as if he mourned over the ill- 
guided enthusiasm of his allies, turned suddenly 
on Frost, with a gap-toothed smile, gave a dan- 
cing step or two, and dropped into a chair facing 
his companion, with his hands upon his knees. 

“Let me point out to you another thing, dear 
Frost,” he continued, seeing that Frost kept si- 
lence. ‘ There is nobody in the Brotherhood who 
suspects your intimacy with me? Tell me 
that.” 

“Everybody knows I know you,” Frost an- 
swered, with an affectation of gruff contempt. 

“Oh yes,” said Zeno, “ Everybody knows you 
know Wroblewskoff, but does anybody know that 
you know me? Me? Me?” He tapped him- 
self upon the breast with a distinctly jocose and 
waggish smile. 

“J guess,” said Frost, “it would be unsafe for 
me if they did. But you can’t tell em, anyhow.” 

“No, my dear friend, that is not the point,” 
said the smiling Zeno. “The point is this. You 
are of the Brotherhood, trusted by everybody, and 
you sell the Brotherhood to me. For certain pay, 
present and prospective, you watch certain mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood, who trust you profound- 
ly. Now suppose, for certain pay, present and 
prospective, othc. members of the Brotherhood, 
who are trusted by you profoundly, are watching 
you? Suppose I hold every string in my hand, 
and not yours only? Suppose I could have you 
denounced to-day, and disappear myself to set a 
new man at my work? My good Frost, do not 
you be foolish. You are young at this work, I 
am old atit. A secret society is always composed 
of two or three men who are in earnest, and of 
others who want money or the worth of money. 
Secret societies are founded by fools for the protit 
of the wise, who sell the fools when they have 
grown to look important.” 

*You’re a clever dog,” said Frost, with a fly- 
ing glance at him. “ But, in one breath, I’m the 
only man that knows you—the only man that 
could betray you—and in another everybody 
kuows you, and everybody is in your pay.” 

“ Well,” returned Zeno, “ very well. You know 
the man in the photograph. You know Athanos 
Zeno. Nobody else knows Athanos Zeno, iny 
good Frost. If Athanos Zeno is betrayed, he is 
betrayed by George Frost. Is it worth while to 
talk of this any longer? Do you think that I am 
not content with carrying my life in my own hand, 
and that I put it into yours? Do you think that I 
am young enough and foolish enough to trust 
anybody without a check? Let me tell you why 
lemployed you. I saw that you were clever, cun- 
ning, without scruple, and without courage. It is 
not a good thing always to choose a man without 
courage, but it 1s a good thing in your case, be- 
cause when you know that your life hangs upon 
your good faith, you will be very faithful. Now 
is it really worth while to talk of this any longer?” 

“T own up,” said Frost; ‘1 was an ass.” 

“JT shall not trust you a bit more if you own 
up, as you call it,” said Zeno, tranquilly, ‘I shall 
not trust you a bit less. I shall not trust you 
less for this talk, because I have never trusted 





you. I shall not trust you any more, because | 
never trust anybody. Iam obliged to be in dan- 
ger. lam paid to be in danger. But | arrange 


it so that all who share my confidence share my 
danger, and I have always found that to be a 
very useful little arrangement. Now, really, shall 
we talk of this thing any more? Is it really 
worth while ?” 

“You’re not such a fool,” Frost answered, ev- 
idently ill at ease beneath Mr, Zeno’s smile— 
“you're not such a fool as to suppose that I’m 
going to throw up a tolerable safety such as I’ve 
got hold of. I ain’t the man to quarrel with my 
rations, nor yet to get my skin pierced while [ 
can keep it whole. I was a fool to threaten you, 
but I wanted to know your game, and that was 
all. If I ain’t going to be let know it, I’m placa- 
ble.” 

“Then,” said Zeno, “‘ we will go out and have 
some dinner, And you shall pay for the dinner, 
aud for a bottle of the admirable champagne of 
Pommery-Greno, because you have been a fool. 


Only one bottle, because we must have our heads | 


clear for this evening. Eh, my Frost?” 

“I’m game for that,” said Frost, with the most 
gracious look he could assume at such short no- 
tice, “Are you going to take your parcel with 
you ?” 

“Ah! the parcel,” said Zeno. 
your affair. I had forgotten. This is a little 
invention of your own, You will bring it under 
the attention of the committee this evening, and 
it will secure you a little praise, I can assure you.” 

“What is it?” Frost demanded, rising from 
his arm-chair and placing himself against the 
wall. 

“Ha! ha!” cried Zeno, with a laugh, “ you have 
divined its nature. What a cunning fellow it is, 
and what a courageous fellow it is!” 

“TI say, look here,” said the other, shrinking 
closer against the wall,“ you haven’t got any of 
that stuff here, have you? I can’t stand it, Zeno. 
I won’t—” 

“What?” cried Zeno, laying a hand upon 
Frost’s collar, “ You call me by that name, you 
fool! You are frightened, are you? and you for- 
get, do you, my poor Frost? Never be frightened 
again, will you? Please! Never forget again, 
will you? Please!” 

“T hate the stuff,” Frost declared. 
bear to be about it.” 

“Do not mind the stuff, dear Frost,” said Mr. 
Zeno, tightening his hold on Frost’s collar. 
“Mind me, if you please. You will be very sorry 
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if you call me by that name again, dear friend. 
I shall be sorry also, but it is you who will be 
sorriest.”’ 

He smiled hideously as he said this, and Frost 
squeezed himself backward as if he would fain 
get into the wall. 

“‘T won't forget again,” he said, stammeringly. 
“But I hate the stuff. I wish you wouldn’t 
bring it here.” 

“Pool, you fool!” returned Zeno, with a brutal 
disregard of his friend’s sensitiveness. “ What 
harm is there in this?” He released Frost, and, 
crossing over to the other side of the room, took 
from the sofa an unsuspicious-looking parcel 
wrapped in brown paper. Setting this upon the 
table, he proceeded to untie the knotted string 
which surrounded it, grinning and grimacing at 
his companion as he worked at the knots with 
his fingers. Frost glued himself to the wall, and 
stared at the parcel with an involuntary batting 
of the eyes. When at last the knots were con- 
quered, the paper wrappages removed, and the 
contents exposed, he gave a sigh of relief, and 
wiped his brow with the back of his hand, 

“Well,” he said, with a ghastly attempt at a 
jocular air and tone, “there ain’t any harm in 
that, so far as I see.” Zeno held up before him 
a packet of half a dozen books, held together by 
a double strap, and differing slightly in size. 
Fastened to the two straps was a loop of sewn 
leather by which the parcel could be convenient- 
ly carried. “I don’t know,” said Frost, “ what 
you should want to scare me for. Ive told you 
over and over again I can’t bear the mere sight 
of it.” 

“Come here,” said Zeno, laying the packet on 
the table and unfastening the buckles; “1 have 
something to show you.” Frost approached with 
a slow swagger of unconcern, through which still 
showed the signs of his recent terror. Zeno, hav- 
ing laid down the straps on either side, opened 
the topmost volume. “A dictionary,” he said, 
“of Freuch and Engiish.” He fluttered over the 
first two or three score leaves, 

“ Well,” said Frost, “ where’s your invention ?” 

“Here,” replied Zeno, and turning over anoth- 
er score of leaves, revealed the top of a tin box, 
displaying at the same time the fact that the in- 
terior part of the leaves was cut clean away, and 
that the apparent bundle of books was but a case. 
He lifted the dictionary, and some two inches of 
the tin box stood clear, Then he lifted the sec- 
ond book, which was smaller than tle first, and 
held it up, a mere oblong frame. Then he drew 
out the tin case itself, and balanced it in his 
hand before Frost, who retired so rapidly that he 
fell over a chair backward. ‘ Get up, you fool,” 
said Zeno. “It is empty.” Frost arose, rubbing 
the back of his head, which had come smartly in 
contact with the wall. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “what you want to 
scare me for.” 

“Why,” returned Zeno, showing the gaps in 
his teeth again, “itis right that you should know 
that you are a coward,” 

“There are some men,” said Frost, rising slow- 
ly, “that can’t stand snakes. I ain’t sweet on 
snakes myself, but I'd sooner go to bed with a 
hogshead of ’em than be in the same room with 
dynamite, And outside that, I don’t know that 
I’m such a champion coward as you take me for. 
It’s a natural repugnance; that’s what it is—a 
natural repugnance, I’ve read of men that have 
that same precise kind of feelin’ in respect to 
cats, and roses, and all manner of things that 
you and me don’t mind at all.” 

“Well,” said Zeno, smiling still, “this is your 
invention, my brave Frost. 1 make you a present 
of the idea. You observe” (he restored the tin 
box to its place again, and strapped the innocent- 
looking volumes together as he spoke)—* you ob- 
serve that there is not the least suspicion about 
this. If any of your friends, who does not share 
your natural repugnance, should want to cross 
the Channel with anything that should not be 
observed, this may be useful to him.” 

“Yes,” replied Frost, taking the parcel in his 
hand and weighing it, “it looks innocent enough. 
It’s an ingenious idea, and I should think it would 
act. But it won’t hold much.” 

“Tf, on the same day,” replied Mr. Zeno, “ twen- 
ty different men left twenty different Continental 
ports, and arrived at twenty different English 
ports with a similar contrivance, they would carry 
a good deal.” 

“That's true,” said Frost, “that’s true. But 
what do you want to help dynamite into England 
for? That’s no part of your game.” 

“Tt will be part of my game to know who car- 
ries the parcels, and by what ports they enter,” 
Zeno answered, with a smile which looked uglier 
than ever. 

“Oh! I see,” said Frost. “ But I thought—” 

“You are growing curious again, good Frost. 
Do not grow curious again. Do not. Please!” 

“Give me my orders, then,” replied Frost, sul- 
lenly. “ They’re all I want to know.” 

“You will produce your invention this even- 
ing,” said Zeno. “ You will advise its immediate 
employment. The pretended book parcels can 
be made up anywhere, You can carry the neces- 
sary books over with you, and can cut out the in- 
sides, and fit in the tin boxes in Paris.” 

“Tm not in that show,” Frost interrupted, rap- 
idly ; “I’m on English service.” 

“Very well. Your friends can do it, then. 
The date of departure can be fixed beforehand— 
of departure from the Continental ports, I mean. 
Each man must know from what port he is to 
sail, and at what port he is to arrive. Let me 
know all their names, their ports of departure 
and arrival, and the date. That is all you need 
And now shall we 


” 





to attend to for the moment. 
go to dinner ?” 

Frost picked up the shiny hat, which had fallen 
to the floor, and brushing it on his elbow with a 
thoughtful air, glanced twice or thrice at Zeno. 

“Shall we go to dinner?” Zeno asked again. 

“Tm thinkin’,” said Frost, “that this especial 
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bird will not enter the arena, and if he did, he 
would not fight when he got there.” 

“Translate, my friend, transiate,” said Zeno. 

“It might have acted,” said Frost, still brush- 
ing at his hat, and now and then stealing a 
glance at his companion—“ it might have acted 
last week, It might even have acted the night 
afore last. But that old mudhead of a Dobroski 
has got ’em for the moment dead set against it, 
And they’re after him to a man, or pretty nearly.” 

“Why, what is this?” cried Zeno. 

“There was a meeting the night before last,” 
said Frost, “and Dobroski was there. Sullivan, 
who’s the blood-thirstiest of the whole blood-thirsty 
assortment, wanted to do a score of simultaneous 
explosions. Up gets Dobroski, and swears he 
won't have it. Says he won’t make war a 
the innocent. Says he won’t run an indiscrimi- 
nate Malay muck against the wide, wide world. 
Says it’s indecent and improper and indiscreet, 
and likely to bring the cause into general disre- 
pute with respectable people. Says he wants to 
kill off all the tyrants privately, and enlist the 
sympathies of the church- going community, 
while he prepares his plans for a general assault 
against authority everywhere, and all along the 
line. Then Brennan gets on Ais hind-legs, and 
swears Dobroski’s in the right. Then up gets 
Faulkland on the same lay. Then the whole 
boiling got converted, bar Sullivan, and took to 
hymn-singin’, and passed a resolution that they 
would only lay out for the slaughter of crowned 
heads and commanders-in-chief, and such iike. 
In short, sir, the trade in explosives is in a bad 
way for the moment.” 

Zeno sat down, and looked hard at Frost. “Is 
this true ?” he asked, when the other had finished 

“True as the rule of three,” said Frost. “I 
reckon,” he added, shiftily, after a pause,“ that the 
old man himself was to have carried one of them 
parcels,” 

“Perhaps,” returned Zeno, rising suddenly. 
“But if be will not, he will not, my good Frost. 
And now, shall we go to dinner?” 





[To BE CONTINUED.) 





AUNT MITTABLE’S THINGS. 
By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT, 
MINE orange glow of the March twilight threw 
the leafless copses into strong relief; the 
little brook had burst its thick crust of ice, and 
sang merrily under the velvet fringes of the 
pussy-willows, and up from the woods there came 
an indescribable odor of spring. A red flag, rolled 
up and tied around its stick by a hemp string, lay 
just inside the door-yard, when Mrs. Grigson 
came in with the last pail of water that she 
should ever draw from the old well. She sighed 
as she filled the squat copper kettle and hung it 
over the fire. 

“The auction sale is to be to-morrow,” said 
she, ‘‘and I never was so glad of anything in all 
my born days. Sech a time as I’ve had cleanin’ 
up and serubbin’ down and scourin’ and polish- 
in’! There ain’t a bone in my body but aches.” 

“Tt’s all time and trouble thrown away,” se- 
pulchrally observed Miss Ketchum, who had 
dropped in on her way from the store; “the old 
traps won't sell for sixpence apiece—you see if 
they do.” 

“ But the things ain’t no use to me,” said Mrs, 
Grigson, “and I need a little money so awful 
bad! As for the poor luck I’ve had, right straight 
through, there ain’t no caleulatin’ it. Ef I was 
to tell you, Martha Ketchum, you wouldn't be- 
lieve it. Even down to my last gold dollar!” 

“Eh? said Miss Ketchum. Being of a mel- 
ancholy turn, she liked to hear sad recitals, al- 
though person: 





ly her Sympatiiles were enlisted 





on the widow Grigson’s side 

“ Why, it was last week,” said Mrs. Grigson, in 
the level complaining tone that always reminded 
you of the little brook down in the hollow, “ bro- 
ther Lyman left his little Brazil monkey here 
overnight. He was a-calculatin’ to sell it to Mrs. 
Gartney’s little boy, John Henry. And ef you'll 
believe me, the mis’able critter swallered the 
gold dollar I'd left on my bureau to pay the meat 
peddler with, and dropped my silver specs down 
the well.” 

“La!” said Miss Ketchum. 

“T seen him champin’ it between his jaws,” 
said Mrs. Grigson, “and shake and squeeze him 
as I would, | couldn’t get it out of him!” 

“ Well, I never did /” remarked the guest. 

“Tt did seem as ef that was the last straw that 
broke the camel’s back,” sighed Mrs, Grigson. 
“Brother Lyman he was dreadful consarned 
about it, but he couldn’t do nothin’ for me. He 
offered to kill the monkey, but I knowed how 
disappointed John Heury Gartney-would be, and, 
arter all, the critter had only acted accordin’ to 
its natur’, and they was to pay brother Lyman a 
dollar and a half for him. As for the specs, bro- 
ther Lyman fished ’em up with a long pole with 
a crooked pin hitched on to the end on’t. The 
glasses was broke, but the frames is good yet. 
I'm calkilatin’ to get ’em mended when—” 

“Wonder how much the feather-beds ‘ll go 
for?” said Miss Ketchum, breaking in on the 
monotonous refrain, 

“There ain’t no tellin’,’ said Mrs. Grigson., 
“They’re dreadful old. Aunt Mittable she'd kep’ 
house for forty year, and never had nothin’ new, 
I don’t s’pose an auciion sale will pay, but what 
else could I do with all the old duds? Squire 
Daggett wants possession of the place at once, 
and—” 

* Ain’t gwine to sell these ’ere house plants, be 
ye?” said Miss Ketchum, nodding toward a green- 
painted stand in the corner. 

“ Brother Lyman thought they might fetch a 
few cents,” said Mrs. Grigson. “ And the stand 
ought to be worth a quarter of a dollar. It had 
a new coat of paint a year ago. I give one J’ru- 
salem cherry-tree to Abigail Barton for helpin’ 
me to clean out the old cupboards. She’s been 
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dreadful neighborly, and she wouldn’t take a pen- 
ny for what she did.” 

“ More fool she,” curtly observed Miss Ketchum. 
“Td like that thar monthly rose with the striped 
blooms on it.” 

“Tt is pretty,” said Mrs. Grigson, ignoring the 
broad hint. “And I guess it’ll sell cheap. Td 
like some friend to hev it, for the slip it growed 
from was give me by Grigson the very first year 
we was married.” 

And as she was not invited to stay to tea, Miss 
Ketchum at last went away, leaving Mrs. Grigson 
sitting sorrowfully before the fire of discarded 
barrel staves, ruinous packing boxes, ancient 
chair legs, and wooden stools which had abso- 
lutely refused to be made capable of further serv- 
ice. “ Aunt Mittable’—which name was a per- 
version of the good old New England preeno- 
men Mehitable—had been all the mother she 
had known, and it seemed lonesome enough to be 
sitting there in the empty house with Aunt Mit- 
table tucked away in a corner of the frozen 
chureh-yard. Her husband was dead, and her 
three little children were struggling up in the 
world as best they could. She had had a posi- 
tion as janitress in a public school, but she had 
lost it when she came to Mullein Farm to nurse 
Aunt Mittable in her last illness; and now she 
searcely knew which way to turn. Brother Ly- 
man, her only living relative, was poorer than 
herself —a good-hearted, empty-pocketed man, 
who occupied some position on a sailing vessel 
which plied between Boston and the Azores isl- 
ands. There was a mortgage on the place which 
had swallowed up all aspirations in the direction 
of selling it, and Mrs, Grigson faintly hoped that 
the auction sale might help to pay the expenses 
of her old aunt’s burial. Otherwise she did not, 
to use her own expression, “see her way clear.” 

Mrs. Grigson was not a sentimentalist. A jani- 
tress in a public school building, with forefinger 
roughened by the coarsest needle-work, and mind 
narrowed down by the daily tread-mill of the 
most grovelling cares, has not much time for 
that sort of indulgence; but as she sat there, 
drinking an infusion of the weakest tea, and 
watching the yellow March moonlight lay the 
perfect pattern of the uncurtained window on 
the carpetless floor, while the barrel staves smoul- 
dered into carmine-tinted ashes, she could but re- 
member the days when she had hoped for such a 
different life. 

“T was a gal then,” thought Mrs. Grigson. “It 
didn’t seem as if there was anything impossible. 
Well, well, I s’pose most folks are disapp’inted 
jest as bad as I be, ef they live long enough.” 

And then the poor widow went to bed to keep 
warm; and all night long the yellow moonlight 
flooded the solitary room where Aunt Mittable 
had died, and a solitary cricket sang on the 
hearth-stone where the red ashes had long since 
faded into white dust. 

The morrow dawned wild, bright, and windy, 
as March mornings often come rushing over the 
bleak Connecticut hill-crests. The auctioneer ar- 
rived in a one-horse buggy from the village; the 
neighbors assembled from all the points of the 
compass, For in Feltville Four Corners people 
entertained the same sentiment toward an auc- 
tion sale as New-Yorkers feel toward a private 
view of the Academy of Design, or a flower show 
at the Madison Square Garden. Miss Ketchum 
was there in her best dyed shawl, and the bon- 
net which the irreverent youth of the neighbor- 
hood had christened “ Old Plymouth Rock,” from 
the fossilized appearance of its feathers ; Squire 
Daggett drove down in his family carry-all with 
the six Misses Daggett. The parson and the par- 
son’s wife were there, punching pillows and in- 
specting bolsters and counting cups and saucers. 

\ man who was vaguely reported to be an emis- 
sary from an old curiosity shop in the city was 
prowling about with a memorandum-book under 
his arm. Everybody was there, even down to 
the village fool, who had been allowed to come 
with his grandmother, under solemn promise of 
“not speaking a word the whole time.” In her 
especial corner Abigail Barton was whispering to 
a knot of eager women with much excited gesticu- 
lation, and close by the high wooden mantel sat 
poor Mrs. Grigson in her best gown, trembling a 
little, she scarcely knew why. 

“Aunt Mittable was always partial to auction 
vendoos,” said she to herself, 
ef she'd ought to be here.” 

And she thought of the lonely grave under last 
year’s weedy muilein stalks in the neglected cor- 
ner of the church-yard, and sighed. 

“Tl set a rose o’ Sharon there as soon as the 
spring fairly opens,” mused she. “ Aunt Mittable 
always liked flowers.” 

And the crowd around Abigail Barton increased, 
and a sort of intangible thrill went through the 
rooms like an electric current. 

“Is anything wrong?” Mrs. Grigson asked, 
nervously. “ Hev they heard any news ?” 

“T seen it myself,” she could hear Abigail say- 
ing; “ Pve got it to hum in my pocket-book. [ve 
always heard that she was queer, and I shouldn't 
wonder if that was the way she’d hoarded up.” 

Mrs. Grigsou rose to join the group; but just 
then the auctioneer’s voice drowned all else in its 
high sing-song drone: “* Now, then, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, if you please ;” and the sale began in good 
earnest, 

The breadths of well-worn rag carpet brought 
a pitiful sum, but the four hair-cloth ‘* cheers” in 
the best parlor, and a certain uncompromising 
sofa of the same slippery material, realized twen- 
ty dollars, and the wooden clock was bid up to 
six dollars and a half by Squire Daggett him- 
self. 

“He can’t know that the machinery’s clear 
worn out, and it hain’t struck in six months,” said 
Mrs. Grigson, “1 don’ know but it’s my duty to 
tell him.” 

“Hold your tongue, Naomi,” whispered brother 
Lyman, who, with his hands in his pockets, was 
flattened up against the wall. “I guess all the 


“Tt does seem as 








neighbors hereabouts know as much about Aunt 
Mittable’s clock as you do.” 

“Eight dollars for the old feather-bed! Folks 
must be crazy!’ said Mrs. Grigson. “And a 
dollar apiece for them worn-out bed-quilts! Is 
the world a-comin’ to an end ?” 

But when they came to the stand of house | 
plants, Mrs. Grigson’s amazement reached its cul- | 
minating point. The striped monthly rose brought 
a dollar; a stumpy old lemon bush in a green tub, 
which had never been suspected of the faintest 
inclination to bloom, ran up to five ; a myrtle-tree 
ascended the scale, and was finally knocked down 
at ten and a half; an oleander was bid up to 
three, half a dozen spindling fish-geraniums va- 
ried from fifty cents to a dollar each, and ten 
callas and a sickly carnation were bought by Miss 
Dora Daggett at seventy-five cents each; and the 
surplusage of pallid primroses and cactus mon- 
strosities was lumped at a dollar to Mr. Tows, 
whose door-yard was laid out in carrots and pars- 
nips, and who did not kuow a pokeberry bush 
from a holly bush. 

“ Be folks mad ?” said breathless Mrs. Grigson. 

The proceeds of the flower stand amounted to 
eighteen dollars, and the purchasers eagerly seized 
their property and carried it off, as if unwilling 
to let it out of their sight, and the sale went brisk- 
ly on. 

“Well, Naomi,” said brother Lyman, chuck- | 
ling, when the “ vendoo” was over, “how much 
did ye expeck to git for Aunt Mittable’s things ?” 

“I did hope for fifty dollars, all told,” said Mrs. | 
Grigsou. “ But Miss Ketchum said 1 was a fool 
for calkilatin’ on any sech amount.” 

“ What d’ye say to two hundred ?” said brother 
Lyman, gleefully. 

“What!” shrieked Mrs, Grigson. 
you're a-pokin’ fun at me.” 

“No, 1 ain’t,” cheerfully spoke up brother Ly- 
man. “It’s two hundred and fifteen dollars and 
eiglity-eight cents, that’s what itis! Oh, ef ye’d 
only seen the women-folks a-carryin’ out Aunt 
Mittable’s house plants hugged up close to ‘em, 
like they was little babies !” 

Brother Lyman stopped to shake all over with 
a species of inaudible laughter which convulsed 
him as if he were a mould of jelly. 

“Two hundred and fifteen dollars!” gasped 
Mrs, Grigson. “It’s like a dream.” | 

The auctioneer counted out the bills into the | 
good woiman’s toil-lardened hands. 

“T congratulate you, ma’am,” said he. 

“Are you sure there ain’t no mistake?” said 
Mrs. Grigson. 

* Quite sure, ma’am.” 

“ Well, I don’t nohow understand it,” said the | 
widow, slowly shaking her head. “ P’r’aps, Mr. | 
| 
| 





“ Lyman, 





Pultield, you can explain it to me?” 
The auctioneer looked around, winked one eye 
solemnly, and twirled his quill pen backward aud 
forward, 
“No one here ?” said he. 
“Not a soul,” declared brother Lyman. 
“Everybody gone ?” } 


’ 


’ 


“ Yes, everybody.’ 

“Then look here,” said the auctioneer. “I 
couldn’t help catchin’ a word here and there; 
and it wa’n’t no business of mine to interfere.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Mrs. Grigson, more 
bewildered than ever. 

“ Don’t ye, now? Well, less see if I can’t make 
it clear t? ye,” said Mr. Pultield. © Abigail Bar- 
ton she was a-whisperin’ to Deacon Plimpton’s 
widow how’t she found a little gold dollar buried 
in the earth of the flower-pot that held a J’rusa- 
lem cherry-tree you give ler; and it went from 
one to another like wild-fire. Oh yes, Mrs. Grigson, 
your aunt Mittable was a good woman, a very 


good woman, but awful queer. And now every | 
man, Woman, and child will be rippin’ open feath- 
er-beds, diggin’ up house plants, and pokin’ into | 
cheer seats and bureau drawers for hidden trea- | 
sure. See?” 

“ You don’t s’pose—” cried Mrs. Grigson. | 

“Yes, I do s’pose,” said the auctioneer. “If | 
folss will be fools, there ain’t no way of prevent- 
in’ ’em as ever I knowed of. And I wish ’em good 
luck findin’? what your aunt Mittable has hid 
there.” 


“Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Grigson. 

“Your things hev sould very well, ma’ain,” said 
Mr. Pulfield, buttoning up his coat. “1 don’t 
know when we’ve had such a successful auction 
sale in the neighborliood.” 

Mrs. Grigson went back to the city feeling 
richer than any capitalist. And not until the 
train was running into the New Haven depot did 
she start wildly trom her seat in the corner of 
the car. 


“It was the monkey,” she said, speak- 
ing aloud in the sudden enlightenment of her soul 
—* brother Lyman’s monkey! And there was | 
me, poor, simple critter, a-repinin’ agin the mis- 
chief he had done !” 

The other passengers stared dubiously at her, 
wondering if they had come all the way from 
Feltville Four Corners with a crazy woman, An 
old man took up a basket and shawl-strap aud 
went to the cther end of the car. 

But they need not have been alarmed. 
Grigson was not crazy. 


Mrs. | 





AFTER REINDEER IN NORWAY. 


See illustration on double pz 





UNTING reindeer in Norway has two great 

attractions to the thorough sportsman—it 
is as tiresome as deer-stalking, and as dangerous 
as mountain climbing. The spots which the rein- 
deer frequent lie up on the fjelds, in the snow- 
fields, and among the glaciers, and steady nerves | 
and stout limbs are required to reach them. 
Where the ground is covered with snow, the only 
food of the reindeer is the greenish-yellow lichen 
called reindeer moss, which they procure by scrap- 
ing away the snow with their feet and their short 
palmated horns. Where this moss abounds, the | 
deer congregate in vast herds; but in summer, | 
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when grass can be procured on the slopes of the 
rock between the cliffs and the ice, they are sel- 
dom found in larger numbers than three or four 
They roam about in undisputed possession of the 
boundless fields, and can generally be found in 
the middle of the day 
At all times they are wary and difficult of ap 
proach, but when lying down, and 
should the hunter find them lying on unfavor- 
able ground, his only chance is to wait patiently 
till the hour of feeding. Another difficulty is 
presented to the hunter in the 
the wind: the deer travel against the 
wind, but in the narrow gorges of the mountain 
ranges, and the jagged peaks of the glaciers, the 
changes of direction to which the wind is liable 
are most perplexing. For 
cessary to walk very slowly and carefully, when 
the elevation at which the animals a 
attained. 


dozing in the 


sunshine 


especially 


variableness of 
always 


stalking deer it is ne- 


e found is 
Then, as you are creeping al 





mg the 
steep slope by the side of some glacier, vou see 
starting up from the rocks before you some bueks 
that make off at a canter. Their movements are 
graceful, as, with heads erect and necks bending 
under the weight of thei 
away out of range. 


antlers, they bound 


It is marvellous to see them 
steadily ascending the precipices which seem in- 


accessible to men; then 








, When the summit 18 
gained, you see their forms outlined against the 
sky line, and they disappear. In many eases it 
is impossible to make a circuit and head them 
off, owing to the preci; and cliffs of rock, 
and it is al.vays a task of labor and patience to 
recover the trail. The sportsman hurries “ up 








the wind” in the direction whither the deer are 
presumed to have gone ; he gains the high ground, 
and then a steep slope is before him shelving 
away to where the deer probably may be. He 
descends it as best he may, only again to find the 
deer in flig Another toilsome pursuit, and 
the hunter succeeds in spying his intended vic- 
tims as they are standing up to feed. A crack 


of a rifle breaks the stillness of the hills, the deer 
run off a few yards, then one drops on its knees 
and rolls over on its side, dead 

The descent of a 
method of sitting 


snow-slope by the simple 


down on it and letting yourself 
The 


speed tends to inere ase, and even when the bowl- 


slide is by no means so easy as it looks. 
ders are covered, careful steering 18 necessary, 
and this is effected by a stout stick, which serves 
at once as a drag and a rudder. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 









E. A. G.—Use your bright striped goods for a lower 
skirt. Read New York F t 
Vol. XVIIL, for further } F 
front breadth of your stripe ( 
wool lace down each side of this breadth 
Hayporr.—Lace tidies are used on suits of parlor 
furniture, also scarfs are prettily draped on the tops 
the backs of chairs. Do not put ribbon bows about 
on your furniture. Fur will be used for trimming 
cioth 
O._p Scnsortser.—Corduroy dresses are considered 





in good style made in tailor fashion by any of the de- 
signs illustrated ou the first page of Bazar No, 37, 
Vol, XVIII 

Cc. M. W.—The dress you describe is in good taste 
for a virl of thirteen 





. J. H. P.—A red velv 


! t vest will be suitable with 
yrown dress. Read Ne 


your v York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. XVIIL., for further hints. You will flud 
pretty models in Bazar o, 38, Vol. XVIII 


Mus. D. H. D.—Get 
seal plush manties des 


39, Vol. XVIIL. 


a cloth sacque 


, or else one of the 
ved in New York Fushions of 



































Bazar No. White, navy blue, or gar- 
net boucle cloth will be pretty for a short walking 
coat for your boy, Make it long sacque shape with 
two back forms that fall 1 Ox pleats, and pul a 
velvet revers ou the double-breasted front. 

B. L. L.—Use a tea-spoontul of borax dissolved in a 
tumbler of tepid wat for sponging your jersey cloth; 
then add a sponging f diluted alcohol Use gulloon 
and fringe of sat or else one of the fancy mo- 
hair braid trimmir uu k wool dress. — 

Many.—Your sample is sapphire blue Ma 
either of the designs on the first page of Bazar 
Vol. XVIIL Have the crown and sides of you 
of this cloth, with tl wim of blue plush or 
Then have a high bow of blue satin ribbon w 
nestling uj t 

J.A.d. ht t gay striped velvet for a skirt 
to wear with your plum-coiored silk, and also as a vest 
for it. 

OL» New-Youke A brown cloth basque and over- 
skirt with a ve t skirt and mantle would be hand- 
some for you. Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. XVILL., for furthe ints, 

G. D. Arral vour hair in the way seen in illus 
trations ou pag 1 Bazar No, 39, Vol. XVIIL 

M. MoM.—\<« 1 get worsted for the cape hy 
sending to any ot the tancy stores whose advertise- 
ment you find in the Baza 

Motnrr fhite muslin aprons are worn by small 
girls. They are ow in the neck, with short 
sleeves, and are edged at the top with embroidery or 
with lace. They ar 1 over the colored 
dress b ind i to tie behind, 
Larger girls wear can iprons fastened 
around the waisi, but the 2 generally used, 
Read about peasant dresses in the New York Fashions, 
also about walking coats for small girls. 

Guant.—W oO nol abswer questions concerning 
MSS. iv this colum: 

ATLANTA fhe Sulphur Springs evidently do not 
agree with you. Try electric brush for your cold 
hands, cold bathit iid exercise, very warm red 
flannel under-clothing, horseback exercise, and eat 
and drink pleuty of good milk, rare beefsteaks, and, if 
you can drink it, English porter. Your arms and neck 
yould soon vain the desired flesh, unless you are one 
of the “lean kine.” Cream and baked sweet apples 
make people grow fat, also potatoes, furinaceous food, 
sugar, and champagne. Do not believe that anything 


will make your eyes bright but cleanliness, exercise, 
and good hea Avoid sitting up late, and do not 
read in bed. “ Early to bed and early to rise” is the 
secret of beauty. Your own modesty and good taste 
must direct you as to the taking out of a gentleman in 
the german ; not too often, we should advise. Sealing- 
wax is always elegant aud proper, and fastidious peo- 
ple never seal their notes otherwise. 

Frenou Gire.—If two sisters are to be married at 
the same time (there is an old superstition that this is 














unlucky), they should walk to the altar hand in haud; 
then the eldest steps forward, and her father gives her 
away, and then peats the process with the second 
one. A mother does pot vive her daughter away up 


less she is a widow. She does no 


go to the altar, but 








sits In One of the front pe She can be escorted in 
and ont by her son, or by tl shosen triend of the fam- 
ily. The ushers seat the guests, go back and m he 
bridal party at the door, but the best man must be 

tirely free trom these duties, us he has to stand by the 
groom, hold his hat and gloves, etc.; he then retarns 
to the wedding breakfast, and can help introduce the 
guests, if desirable. You will find all this explained 


in Manners and Social Usages much more in detail, if 
vou wish tu know the exact arrangements, 
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WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avrtuor or “Juprrn Suakesprare,” “ A Pronorss or 
Tuvuce,” * Mao.ncopv or Dang,” Ero. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
IN DARKENED WAYS, 


T was with feelings not to be envied that Jack 
Huysen stalked up and down the veranda in 
front of this Fort George hotel, or haunted the 
long, echoing corridors, eager to question any one 
who had access to the sick-room. All the mis- 
chief seemed to be of his doing; all the help and 
counsel and direction in this time of distress seem- 
ed to be afforded by his friend Tilley. It was he 
—that is, Huysen-——whose carelessness had led to 
the boating catastrophe ; it was the young doctor 
who had plunged into the lake and saved Carry’s 
life. Not only that, but it was on his shoulders 
that there now seemed to rest the burden of saving 
her a second time; for she had gone from bad 
to worse; the fever had increased rapidly; and 
while Dr. Tilley was here, there, and every- 
where in his quiet but persistent activity, taking 
elaborate precautions about the temperature of 
the room, instructing the two trained nurses whom 
he had telegraphed for from New York, and paci- 
fying the mental vagaries of the patient as best 
he might, what could Jack Huysen do but wander 
about like an uneasy spirit, accusing himself of 
having wrought all this evil, and desperately con- 
scious that he could be of no use whatever in 
mitigating its results ? 

She was not always delirious. For the most 
part she lay moaning slightly, breathing with the 
greatest difficulty, and complaining of that con- 
stant pain in her chest; while ber high pulse and 
temperature told how the fever was rather gain- 
ing upon her than abating. But then again, at 
times her face would grow flushed, and the beau- 
tiful soft black eves would grow strangely bright, 
and she would talk in panting whispers, in an 
eager kind of way, and as if she had some secret 
to tell. And always the same delusion occupied 
her mind—that this was Loch Naver; that they 
had got into trouble somehow, because Ronald 
was not in the boat; that they had sent for Ron- 
ald, but he was gone away somewhere; and so 
forth. And sometimes she uttered bitter re- 
proaches; Ronald had been ill-treated by some 
one; nay, she herself had been to blame; and 
who was to make up to him for what he had suf- 
fered at her hands ? 

“Not that he cared,” she said, rather proudly 
and contemptuously, one hushed evening that the 
doctor was trying to soothe her into quietude, 
“No, no. Ronald care what a conceited serib- 
bling school-boy said about him? No! I should 
think not. Perhaps he never knew—indeed, I 
think he never knew. He never knew that all 
our friends in Chicago were asked to look on and 
see him lectured and patronized and examined. 
Oh, so clever the newspaper writer was—with his 
airs of criticism and patronage! But the coward 
that he was—the coward—to strike in the dark 
—to sit in his little den and strike in the dark! 
Why didn’t Jack Huysen drag him out? Why 
didn’t he make him sign his name, that we could 
tell who this was with his braggart airs? The 
coward! Why, Ronald would have felled him! 
No! no! He would not have looked the way the 
poor pretentious fool was going. He would have 
laughed. Doctor,do you know who he was? 
Did you ever meet him ?” 

“ But who, Miss Carry ?” he said, as he patted 
her hot hand. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Why, don’t you know? Did vou never hear ? 
The miserable creature that was allowed to speak 
ill of our Ronald. Ah, do you think I have for- 
gotten? Does Jack Huysen think I have forgot- 
ten? No,I will not forget—you can tell him I 
will not forget—I will not forget—I will not 
forget—” 

She was growing more and more vehement; 
and to pacify her he had to assure her that he 
himself would see this matter put straight; and 
that it was all right, and that ample amends would 
be made. 

Of course he paid no great attention to these 
delirious wanderings; but that same evening, 
when he had gone into the smoking-room to re- 
port to Jack Huysen how things were going, this 
complaint of Miss Carry’s happened to recur to 
his mind. 

“ Look here, Jack, what’s this that she’s always 
talking about—seems to worry her a good deal— 
some newspaper article—and you're mixed up in 
it, too—something you appear to have said or 
done about that fellow her father took such a 
fancy for—I mean, when they were in Scotland—” 

“Oh, I know,” said the editor, and he blushed 
to the very roots of his long, flowing hair. “I 
know. But it’s an old story. It’s all forgotten 
now.” 

“ Well, it is not,” the young doctor said, “and 
that’s the fact. She worries about it continually. 
Very strange, now, how her mind just happened 
to take that bent. I don’t remember that we 
were talking much about the Scotch Highlands. 
But they must have been in her head when she 
fell ill; and now it’s nothing else. Well, what 
is it about the newspaper article, anyway ?” 

“Why, nothing to make a fuss about,” Jack 
Huysen said, but rather uneasily. “I thought it 
was all forgotten. She said as much. Wonder 
you don’t remember the article—suppose you miss- 
ed it—but it was about this same Highland fellow, 
and some verses of his—it was young Regan 
wrote it—confound him, I'd have kicked him into 
Lake Michigan before I'd let him write a line in 
the paper, if I'd have known there was going to 
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be this trouble about it. And I don’t think now 
there was much to find fault with—I only glanced 
over it before sending it to her, and it seemed to 
me favorable enough—of course there was a little 
of the de haut en bas business—you know how 
young fellows like to write—but it was favorable 
—very favorable, I should say; however, she 
chose to work up a pretty high old row on the 
strength of it when she came home, and I had my 
work cut out for me before I could pacify her. 
Why, you don’t say she’s at that again? Women 
are such curious creatures ; they hold on to things 
so; I wonder, now, why it is she takes such an 
interest in that fellow—after all this time ?” 

“ Just as likely as not the merest coincidence— 
some trifle that got hold of her brain when she 
first became delirious,” the young doctor said. 
‘“T suppose the boating and the lake and all that 
brought back recollections of the Highlands ; and 
she seems to have been fascinated by the life over 
there—the wildness of it caught her imagination, 
I suppose. She must have been in considerable 
danger once or twice, I should guess ; or perhaps 
she is mixing that up with the mishap of the other 
day. Well, I know I wish her father were here. 
We can’t do more than what is being done; still, 
I wish he were here. If he can get through to 
Glens Falls to-night, you may depend on it he’ll 
come along somehow.” 

By this time Jack Huysen was nervously pacing 
up and down—there was no one but themselves 
in the room. 

“Now look here, Tom,” he said, presently, “I 
wish you would tell me, honor bright: was it a 
squall that caught the boat, or was it downright 
carelessness on my part? I may as well know. 
I can’t take more shame to myself, anyhow—and 
to let you jump in after her, too, when I’m a bet- 
ter swimmer than you are—I must have lost my 
head altogether—” 

“ And much good you'd have done if you had 
jumped in,” the doctor said, “and left the two 
women to manage the boat! How should we have 
got picked up, then ?” 

“But about that jibing, now—was it my 
fault?” 

“No; it was mine,” the doctor said, curtly. “I 
shouldn’t have given up the tiller. Fact is, the 
girls were just mad about that ‘Dancing in the 
Barn’; and I was fool enough to yield to them. 
I tell you, Jack, it isn’t half as easy as it looks 
steering a boat that’s running fair before the 
wind; I don’t blame you at all; I dare say there 
was a nasty puff that caught you when you weren’t 
looking ; anyhow, it’s a blessing no one was hit 
by the boom—that was what I feared at first for 
Miss Hodson when I found her insensible—I was 
afraid she had been hit about the head—” 

“ And you don’t think it was absolute careless- 
ness ?” the other said, quickly. ‘“ Mind, I was 
steering straight for the pier, as you said.” 

“Oh, well,” said the young doctor, evasively, 
“if you had noticed in time, you know—or when 
I called to you—but perhaps it was too late then. 
It’s no use going back on that now; what we have 
to do now is to fight this fever as well as we can.” 

“T would take it over from her if I could,” 
Jack Huysen said, “and willingly enough.” 

It was not until early the next morning that 
Mr. Hodson arrived. He looked dreadfully pale 
and harassed and fatigued; for the fact was he 
was not in Chicago when they telegraphed for 
him; some business affairs had called him away 
to the South; and the news of his daughter’s ill- 
ness followed him from place to place until it 
found him in a remote corner of Louisiana, whence 
he had travelled night and day without giving 
himself an hour’s rest. And now he would not 
stay to dip his hands and face in cold water after 
his long and anxious journey; he merely asked a 
few hurried questions of the doctor; and then, 
stealthily and on tiptoe, and determined to show 
no sign of alarm or perturbation, he went into 
Carry’s room. 

She had been very delirious during the night— 
talking wildly and frantically in spite of all their 
efforts to soothe her; but now she lay exhausted, 
with the flushed face and bluish lips and eager, 
restless eyes so strangely unlike the Carry of 
other days. She recognized him at once—but 
not as a new-comer; she appeared to think he 
had been there all the time. 

“Have you seen him, pappa ?” she said, in that 
eager way. “Did you see him when you were 
out ?” 

“Who, darling 2” he said, as he sat down be- 
side her and took her wasted hand in his. 

“Why, Ronald, to be sure! Oh, something 
dreadful was about to happen to him—I don’t 
know what it was—something dreadful and dread- 
ful—and I called out—at the window—at the win- 
dow there—and nurse says it is all right now— 
all right now—” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” her father said, gently; 
“you may depend it is all right with Ronald now. 
Don’t you fret about that.” 

“ Ah, but we neglected him, pappa, we neglect- 
ed him ; and I worst of any,” she went on, in that 
panting, breathless way. “It was always the 
same—always thinking of doing something for 
him, and never doing it. I meant to have written 
to the innkeeper for his address in Glasgow ; but, 
no—that was forgotten too. And then the spliced 
rod, that George was to have got for me—I want- 
ed Ronald to have the best salmon-rod that 
America could make—but it was all talking—all 
talking. Ah, it was never talking with him when 
he could do us a service—and the other boatmen 
getting money, of course—and he scarcely a 
‘thank you’ when we came away. Why didn’t 
George get the fishing-rod ?” 

“It’s all right, Carry, darling,” her father said, 
whispering to her, “you lie quiet now, and get 
well, and you'll see what a splendid salmon-rod 
we'll get for Ronald. Not that it would be of 
much use to him, you see, when he’s in Glasgow 
with his books and studies ; but it will show him 
we have not forgotten him. Don’t you trouble 
about it, now; I will see it is all right; and you 








will give it to him yourself, if we go over there 
next spring, to try the salmon-fishing again.” 

“Then you will take George with you, pappa,” 
she said, regarding him with her burning eves. 

“Oh yes; and you—” 

“Not me, not me,” she said, shaking her head. 
“Tam goingaway. The doctor doesn’t know; I 
know. They have been very kind; but—but— 
ask them, pappa, not to bother me to take things 
now—I want to be let alone, now you are here— 
it will only be for a little while—” 

“Why, what nonsense you talk !” he said—but 
his heart was struck with a sudden fear, for these 
few straggling sentences she had uttered without 
auy appearance of delirium. “TI tell you, you 
must hasten to get well and strong; for when 
George and you and I go to Scotland, there will 
be a great deal of travelling to do. You know 
we’ve got to fix on that piece of land, and see how 
it is all to be arranged and managed, so that 
George will have a comfortable little estate of his 
own when he comes of age; or maybe, if it is a 
pretty place, we may be selfish and keep it in our 
own hands—eh, Carry ?—and then, you see, we 
shall have to have Ronald travel about with us, 
to give us his advice; and the weather may be 
bad, you know; you'll have to brace yourself up. 
There, now, I’m not going to talk to you any more 
just now. Lie still and quiet; and mind you do 
everything the doctor bids you—why, you to talk 
like that !—you! I never thought you would give 
in, Carry: why, even as a school-girl, you had the 
pluck of a dozen! Don’t you give in; and you'll 
see if we haven't those two cobles out on Loch 
Naver before many months are over.” 

She shook her head languidly ; her eyes were 
closed now. And he was for slipping out of the 
room but that she clung to his hand for a moment. 

“Pappa,” she said, in a low voice, and she 
opened her eyes and regarded him—and surely 
at this moment, as he said to himself, she seemed 
perfectly sane and reasonable, “I want you to 
promise me something.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, quickly: what was it he 
would not have promised in order to soothe and 
quiet her mind at such a time? 

“T don’t know about going with you and 
George,” she said, slowly, and apparently with 
much difficulty. ‘It seems a long way off—a 
long time—and—and I hardly care now what 
happens. But you will look after Ronald; you 
must promise me that, pappa; and tell him I 
was sorry; I suppose he heard the shooting was 
taken, and would know why we did not go over 
in the autumn ; but you will find him out, pappa, 
and see what he is doing; and don’t let him think 
we forgot him altogether.” 

“Carry, darling, you leave that to me; it will 
be all right with Ronald, I promise you,” her fa- 
ther said, eagerly. ‘“ Why, to think you should 
have been worrying about that! Oh! you will 
see it will be all right about Ronald, never fear! 
What would you say, now, if I were to telegraph 
to him to come over and see you, if only you 
make haste and get well?” 

These assurances, at all events, seemed to paci- 
fy her somewhat; and as she now lay still and 
quiet, her father stole out of the room, hoping 
that perhaps the long-prayed-for sleep might come 
to calm the fevered brain. 

But the slow hours passed, and, so far from 
any improvement becoming visible, her condition 
grew more and more serious. The two doctors— 
for Dr. Tilley had summoned in additional aid— 
were assiduous enough; but, when questioned, 
they gave evasive answers; and when Mr. Hod- 
son begged to be allowed to telegraph to a cele- 
brated Boston physician, who was also a particu- 
lar friend of his own, asking him to come along 
at once, they acquiesced, it is true, but it was 
clearly with the view of satisfying Mr. Hodson’s 
mind, rather than with any hope of advantage to 
the patient. From him, indeed, they scarcely 
tried to conceal the extreme gravity of the case. 
Emma Kerfoot and Mrs. Lalor were quieted with 
vague assurances; but Mr. Hodson knew of the 
peril in which his daughter lay; and, as it was 
impossible for him to go to sleep, and as his terri- 
ble anxiety put talking to these friends out of the 
question, he kept mostly to his own room, walk- 
ing up and down, and fearing every moment lest 
direr news should arrive. For they had been 
much of companions, these two; and she was 
an only daughter; and her bright, frank, lovable 
character—that he had watched from childhood 
growing more and more beautiful and coming 
into closer communion with himself as year after 
year went by—had wound its tendrils round his 
heart. That Carry, of all people in the world, 
should be taken away from them so, seemed so 
strange and unaccountable: she that was ever so 
full of life and gayety and confidence. The mo- 
ther had been an invalid during most of her mar- 
ried life; the boy George had not the strongest 
of constitutions; but Carry was always to the 
fore with her audacious spirits and light-heart- 
edness, ready for anything, and the best of trav- 
elling companions, And if she were to go, what 
would his life be to him ?—the light of it gone, 
the gladness of it vanished forever. 

That afternoon the delirium returned, and she 
became more and more wildly excited, until the 
paroxysm passed beyond all bounds. She ima- 
gined that Ronald was in some deadly peril; he 
was alone, with no one to help; his enemies had 
hold of him ; they were carrying him off to thrust 
him into some black lake; she could hear the 
waters roaring in the dark. It was in vain that 
the nurse tried to calm her and to reason with 
her; the wild, frightened eyes were fixed on va- 
cancy; and again and again she made as if she 
would rush to his help, and would then sink back 
exhausted and moaning, and heaping reproaches 
on those who were allowing Ronald to be strick- 
en down unaided. Then the climax came quite 
unexpectedly. The nurse, who happened at the 
moment to be alone with her in the room, went to 
the side table for some more ice; and she was 
talking as she went, and trying to make her 





charge believe that everything was going on well 
enough with this friend of hers in Scotland. But 
all of a sudden, when the nurse’s back was thus 
turned, the girl sprang from the bed and rushed 
to the window. She tore aside the curtains that 
had been tied together to deaden the light; she 
tugged and strained at the under sash; she was 
for throwing herself out—to fly to Ronald’s succor. 

“See, see, see!” she cried, and she wrenched 
herself away from the nurse’s frightened grasp. 
“Oh, don’t you see that they are killing him— 
they are killing him—and none to help! Ronald 
—Ronald! Oh, what shall Ido? Nurse, nurse, 
help me with the window—quick—quick—oh ! 
don’t you hear him calling ?—and they are driv- 
ing him down to the lake—he will be in the wa- 
ter soon—and lost—lost—lost— Ronald !—Ron- 
ald !—” 

Nay, by this time she had actually sueceeded 
in raising the under sash of the window a few 
inches — notwithstanding that the nurse clung 
round her, and tried to hold her arms, while she 
uttered shriek after shriek to call attention ; and 
there is no doubt that the girl, grown quite fran- 
tic, would have succeeded in opening the window 
and throwing herself out, had not Mrs. Lalor, 
alarmed by the shrieking of the nurse, rushed in. 
Between them, they got her back into bed; and 
eventually she calmed down somewhat; for, in- 
deed, this paroxysm had robbed her of all her 
remaining strength. She lay in a kind of stupor 
now ; she paid no heed to anything that was said 
to her; only her eyes were restless when any one 
entered the room, 

Dr. Tilley was with her father; the younger 
man was apparently calm, though rather pale; 
Mr. Hodson made no effort to conceal his agony 
of anxiety. 

“T can only tell you what is our opinion,” the 
young doctor said, speaking for himself and his 
brother practitioner. “‘ We should be as pleased 
as you could be to have Dr, Macartney here ; but 
the delay—well, the delay might prove dangerous. 
Her temperature is 107—you know what that 
means ?” 

“ But this rolling up in a wet sheet—there is a 
risk, isn’t there?” the elder man said; and how 
keenly he was watching the expression of the 
young doctor’s face ! 

“T have only seen it used in extreme cases,” 
was the answer. “If she were my own daughter, 
or sister, that is what I would do.” 

“ You have a right to speak—you have already 
saved her life once,” her father said. 

“If we could only bring about a profuse per. 
spiration,” the young doctor said, a little more 
eagerly—for he had been maintaining a profes- 
sionally dispassionate manner ; “and then if that 
should end in a long, deep sleep—everything 
would go well then. But at present every hour 
that passes is against us—and her temperature 
showing no sign of abating.” 

“ Very well,” her father said, after a moment’s 
involuntary hesitation. “If you say the decision 
rests with me, I will decide. We will not wait 
for Macartney. Do what you propose to do—I 
know you think it is for the best.” 

And so it proved. Not once, but twice, within 
a space of seven days, had this young doctor 
saved Carry Hodson’s life. That evening they 
were all seated at dinner in the big dining-hall— 
Mrs. Lalor and her sister, Jack Huysen, and Car- 
ry’s father—though the food before them did not 
seem to concern them much. They were talking 
amongst themselves, but rather absently and dis- 
connectedly ; and, what was strange enough, they 
spoke in rather low tones, as if they were of any 
avail. Dr. Tilley came in, and walked quickly 
up to the table; and quite unwittingly he put his 
hand on Emma Kerfoot’s shoulder. 

“T have good news,” said he, and there was a 
kind of subdued triumph in his eyes. ‘She is 
sleeping as soundly—as soundly as any human 
being ever slept; everything has come off well; 
why, I am as happy as if I had been declared 
President!” But instantly he perceived that this 
exuberance of triumph was not in accordance 
with professional gravity. “I think there is ev- 
ery reason to be satisfied with the prospect,” he 
continued, in more measured tones; “and now 
that Dr, Sargent is with her, and the night nurse 
just come down, I think I will take the oppor- 
tunity to get something to eat—for I have for- 
gotten about that since breakfast.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Miss Kerfoot, reproachfully ; 
and presently everybody at the table was show- 
ering attentions on this young man, 

“And may I go in and see her now?” said 
Miss Kerfoot, preparing to steal away. 

“No,” was the peremptory answer, “No one. 
Every half-hour of a sleep like that is worth its 
weight in gold—well, that’s a muddle, but you 
know what I mean. It’s worth a cart-load of 
gold, anyway. I hope she'll go on for twenty- 
four hours, or thirty-six, for the matter of that. 
Oh, I can tell you it is quite refreshing to look 
at her. Talk about the sleep of an infant !—vou 
never saw an infant sleeping as deep and sound 
as that. And I shouldn’t wonder now if her tem- 
perature was down another degree by midnight.” 

But he saw that Mr. Hodson was still terribly 
agitated. 

“ Well, sir, would you like to go in and see for 
a moment? I have told the nurse to leave the 
door half an inch open, and there’s a screen to 
keep off the draught; I dare say we can slip in 
without disturbing her.” 

And so it was that Mr. Hodson saw his daugh- 
ter again—not with flushed cheeks and dilated 
eye, but lying still and calm, a very weight of 
sleep appearing to rest on her eyelids. And 
when he came out of the room again, he pressed 
the young man’s hand—it was a message of 
thanks too deep for words. 

All that night she slept; and all the next 
day she slept, without a moment’s intermission. 
When, at length, she opened her eyes, and stirred 
a little, Emma Kerfoot was by the bedside in an 
instant. 
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“Dear Carry!” she said. 
thing ?” 

She shook her head slightly; she was excess- 
ively weak ; but the look in her eyes was one of 
calm intelligence; it was clear that the delirium 
had left her. 

“Do you know that your father is here ?” 

“Why ?” she managed to say. 

“ Because you have been so ill. 
know? Don’t you recollect ?” 

“Yes; I know a little,” she said. 
Jack Huysen ?” 

“He is here in the hotel, too. Oh, how glad 
they will all be to hear that you are quite your- 
self again. And I must go and tell them, as 
soon as nurse comes; for, you know, you'll have 
a long pull before you, Carry; and if you don’t 
get quite well again, not one of us will ever for- 
give ourselves for bringing you to Lake George. 
And there’s Jack Huysen, poor fellow, he has 
just been distracted ; and all the time you were 
ill you never had a word for him, though he used 
to haunt the passage outside just like a ghost; 
well, well, you’!l have to make it up to him.” 

At this moment the nurse appeared, and Miss 
Kerfoot was free to depart on her joyful errand. 
Of course she was for summoning everybody— 
and Jack Huysen among the rest; but the doc- 
tors interposed ; their patient must be kept per- 
fectly quiet; in the mean time no one but her 
father was to have access to her room. 

Now Mr. Hodson, when he was seated there by 
her side, and chatting lightly and carelessly about 
a variety of indifferent matters (she herself be- 
ing forbidden to speak), considered that he could 
not do better than relieve her mind of any anxie- 
ty she may have entertained on Ronald’s account, 
All through her delirium that was the one thing 
that seemed to trouble her; and, lest she should 
revert to it, he thought he might as well give her 
ample assurance that Ronald should be looked 
after. However, to his great surprise, he found 
that she was quite ignorant of her having made 
these appeals on behalf of Ronald. She did not 
seem to know that she had been in dire distress 
about him, reproaching herself for their treat- 
ment of him, and begging her father to make 
such atonement as was yet possible. No; when 
she was allowed to speak a little, she said quite 
calmly that it was a pity they had not been able 
to go to Scotland that autumn; that they should 
have written to Ronald, to see how he was get- 
ting on; and that her father, if he visited the 
old country in the coming spring, ought surely to 
seek him out, and remind him that he had some 
friends in America who would be glad to hear of 
his welfare. But Mr. Hodson said to himself 
that he would do a little more than that. He 
was not going to recall the promise that he had 
made to his daughter when, as he thought, she 
lay near to the very gates of death. What had 
put that pathetic solicitude into her mind he knew 
not; but she had made her appeal, with dumb 
fever-stricken eyes and trembling voice; and he 
had answered her and pledged his word. Ronald 
should be none the loser that this sick girl had F 
thought of him when that she seemed to be van- 
ishing away from them forever; surely in that 
direction, as well as any other, the father might 
fitly give his thank-offering—for the restitution 
to life of the sole daughter of his house ? 

[TO BE CONTINU £D.]} 
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LUCKY DAYS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


\ J HEN May with apple blossoms 
Her loving-cup is brewing, 
With beams and dews and winds that get 
The honey from the violet, 
With hopes on which the heart is set, 
Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 
For wooing, and for suing, 
Dear lad, the time for wooing! 


When August calls the locust 
To sound the year’s undoing, 
And, like some altar dressed of old 
In drapery of cloth of gold, 
High pastures thick with broom unfold, 
Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 
For wooing, and for suing, 
Dear lad, the time for wooing! 


When brown October pauses, 
The ripened woodland viewing, 
And all tiie sunny forests spread 
Their fallen leaves, as heart’s blood red, 
A. carpet fit for brides to tread, 
Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 
For wooing, and for suing, 
Dear lad, the time for wooing! 


Oh, listen, happy lover, 

Your happy fate pursuing: 
When fields are green, when woods are sere, 
When storms are white, when stars are clear, 
On each sweet day of each sweet year, 

Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 

For wooing, and for suing, 

Dear lad, the time for wooing! 





TURKISH LADIES. 
By OSCANYAN. 
I. 


ib personal appearance Turkish women pre- 
sent a type as peculiar and remarkable as 
any nation under heaven. 

Their complexions are generally fair, and of 
the most delicate softness, owing doubtless to 
the constant use of the bath, as well as the pro- 
tection of the yashmak, or veil, without which 
they never go abroad. 

Their form has all the sweetness of the sex, 
and their figure the charm of classic outline. 
There is a popular impression that these Oriental 





Hebes are admired for the quantity rather than 
the quality of their proportions. It is true that 
Orientals would prefer to see a lady inclined to 
embonpoint rather than one reduced to mere 
skin and bone: nevertheless, they admire those 
that approach the ideal of the classic Venus, 
fully developed in good and exquisite rotundi- 
ty, such as are admired by artists and sung by 
poets. Their features are regular, and their al- 
mond-shaped eyes, so much extolled by poets, are 


“Bright, and as black and burning as coal,” 


and so valued for their size that great-eyed la- 
dies are promised by the Prophet as one of the 
sublimest joys of paradise. The power of these 
electric and darkly beautiful orbs is so terrible 
that woe to those upon whom they are turned ; 
for, as Pertev Pasha, one of their celebrated poets, 
has described, 


“There lurks in each glance a bloody slanghter- 
house,” 


or, as the French would expressively say, un re- 
gard assassin, 

Exquisitely arched eyebrows are so essential 
to their ideas of beauty that they are never con- 
tented till, by repeated application of artificial 
means, they raise their brows to a lofty semicir- 
cle. 

The tips of their fingers and toes are frequent- 
ly stained with henna, producing the roseate hue 
so much @ la mode. 

The tout ensemble is bewitchingly attractive 
and captivating. Well has the illustrious bard 
portrayed the varied charms of these houris of 
the East. 


“ Many and beantiful lay those around, 
Like flowers of different hue and clime and root, 
In some exotic garden sometimes found, 
With cost and care and warmth induced to shoot.” 


Beauty-spots, or moles, are considered of great 
value, and if nature has proved niggard in this 
respect, art is brought into requisition to pro- 
duce the same contrasting effect between the tiny 
circle of jetty hue and the surrounding fairness. 
The poet Hafiz has sung their value in flowing 
numbers, offering the wealth of Samarcand and 
Bokhara for the possession of the Indian mole on 
the cheek of the fair beauty of Shiraz. 


“ Eg’-er an tiirky Shirizy bedest ar-ed dil-u miarri, 
Bukhalu Hinduyesh bakhshem Semerkand-u Buk- 
barra.” 


(Could my heart but grasp that beauty of Shi- 
raz, I would, in exchange, give for one of her jet 
moles all the wealth of both Samarcand and 
Bokhara. ) 

They are not backward in the matter of toilette. 
Indeed, they are perhaps more fond of adorning 
themselves by dress than all their sisters in 
Christendom. 

Their costume is as peculiar as their personal 
appearance. It consists of two parts—the entarry 
and the shalvar. The entarry, or dress, is a long 
robe, trailing about a yard behind the person, and 
resembles much the morning dress of a Euro- 
pean lady, only the entarry is composed of three 
skirts, as it were,open in front and on the two 
sides, the latter openings extending to the hips. 
The front skirts are not thrown open, as is the 
European fashion, but brought together and but- 
toned up, the ends gathered between the limbs 
and thrown back, which, pressing upon the skirt 
behind, serve to form the train. 

When the ladies are under no restraint of eti- 
quette, the trains of their dresses are either tucked 
up to their girdles or held in their hands, and 
thus they walk about the house in a free and easy 
style, whether rollicking, chasing each other, dan- 
cing, strolling in the garden, or engaged in house- 
hold work. These trains are, however, immedi- 
ately dropped in the presence of visitors, as a 
European lady might drop her pinned-up skirt. 

As no one enters the house in the same shoes 
as are used in the streets, and their dwellings 
are scrupulously clean, there is little or nothing 
to soil their trailing robes. The gentlemen al- 
ways wear galoches, or overshoes, which they take 
off at the threshold, and even the European phy- 
sicians who visit the harems professionally are 
obliged to provide themselves with light slippers, 
which they slip over their boots. 

The shalvar, or trousers, are made very am- 
ple, and are not fastened about the ankles, as 
represented on the stage or at fancy balls; but 
being made much longer than the person, they 
are secured just below the knee, and the extra 
length is allowed to fall about the ankles in 
graceful folds, assuming the semblance of a skirt. 
The upper part being gathered about the waist, 
serves the purposes of a bustle, giving the wearer 
a graceful tournure. 

A belt or a scarf encircles the waist, a coquet- 


ed slippers adorn the feet. 
worn slipshod to facilitate their leaving them on 
the floor when they ascend and seat themselves 
on the sofas, 

Their movements are graceful, their forms be- 
ing under no artificial restraint, as that instru- 
ment of torture, ycleped the corset, is never worn 
by them. 

Their gait is also peculiar. They do not move 
about on tiptoe, or walk in measured and firm 
steps, but glide about softly in a dignified manner, 
as if “skimming the earth” in a sort of glissade, 
which is considered lady-like in their own estima- 
tion. 

Their costume, according to Oriental taste, al- 
ways consisting of long tlowing robes, may be 
supposed to admit of no change. But, on the 
contrary, the ladies, having little other occupa- 
tion, delight in varying the shape and style of 
their dress. Fashion, therefore, is as prevalent 
in the East as it is in the West; and as it is in all 
other countries regulated by the court, so at Con- 
stantinople it is controlled by the ladies of the 
palace. 














Sometimes the hair is worn long, again cropped 
short; sometimes braided and hanging like that 
of a young girl in this country; at other times 
allowed to fall over the shoulders in flowing tress- 
es. The bang is purely Turkish, having originated 
with them, as is the square cut of the neck of a 
dress known as the“ Pompadour,” which style that 
lady had doubtless borrowed from the Turkish 
belles. 

Sometimes the entarry is worn high-neck, and 
at others décolleté, exposing much of the bust, 
but never the shoulders. 

A fess (not fez) with flossy tassel is one day 
the mode, and a fantastic turban is adopted the 
next morning. 

The sleeves of the dress are long and wide, 
hanging from the elbows ; and again this drapery 
is dispensed with, and they are confined at the 
wrist. 

Sometimes a heavy cashmere shawl entwines 
their waist, and at others a simple sash or belt 
with a clasp encircles the ceinture. 

The sides of the enturry are sometimes left 
open to the hips, to allow the heavy embroidery 
on the shalvar to appear, and again they are closed 
down to below the knees. 

Sometimes their dresses are laden with heavy 
embroidery, passementerie, and gold lace, and at 
others all trimmings are dispensed with, and they 
appear in a naive simplicity. 





WINTER COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 693. 


HESE stylish costumes represent the newest 

tailor-made cloth gowns, jackets, and hats for 
the approaching winter. They are composed of 
dark smooth-faced cloths, blue, brown, green, or 
red, with borders, revers, panels, collars, and cuffs 
of fur, and the caps, hats, and muffs are of the 
same materials, The jackets illustrated are of 
heavy cloth, with satin lining, and are worn over 
a plain waist for the house, which is not trimmed 
with fur. We are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Messrs. Redfern for these tasteful designs. 

Fig. 1.—The Battenberg jacket and fur-trimmed 
skirt of this costume are made of dark green cloth, 
trimmed with black Persian lamb-skin. The jack- 
et is of thick cloth, with lining of red satin, and 
has a fly fastening; that is, a band of cloth is 
added to the edge of the front on the right side, 
and laps under the left side, where the edges are 
brought close together and fastened by hooks 
and eyes. The fur revers meet in front, and are 
graduated to a point at the waist line. The fur 
collar flares slightly, and the fur cuffs are deep 
and pointed. The pleated skirt of ladies’ cloth 
has the front showing its entire length, with a 
black lamb-skin revers on each side; back of 
this the long drapery nearly conceals the pleat- 
ing. Sash loops of the cloth are on the tournure. 
Green cloth hat faced with green velvet, and 
trimmed with loops of wide ribbon, 

Fig. 2.—The polonaise of this costume repre- 
sents one of the graceful new over-dresses of 
cloth suits that will also look well made of velvet, 
cashmere, or camel’s-hair. The material is navy 
blue corkscrew cloth, with black Astrakhan fur 
on the polonaise, muff, and turban. The skirt is 
kilt-pleated cloth wherever visible, on a silk or 
mohair foundation skirt, which is not covered un- 
der the polonaise. The closed vest of the polo- 
naise is also pleated, and fastened by hooks and 
eyes on the left side of the waist as far as the 
strap of fur that crosses it at the waist line. The 
fronts of the polonaise slope away gradually, and 
there is fullness added in the back forms under 
the sash. A puff of cloth lined with satin and 


edged with fur forms the muff. 
Fig. 3.—This fur-trimmed gown is an excel- 


lent design for a young lady, and in the origi- 
nal was made of dark red cloth trimmed with 
black fox fur. The jacket is lapped diagonally 
from the left shoulder to the top of the first dart, 
and is straight below this. The neck band, the 
diagonal border, and the cuffs are very effective 
in this full-fleeced fox fur. The skirt is straight 
on the sides and back, being trimmed with length- 
wise bands of fur; the only drapery is the grace- 
ful apron, and this has merely a hem with stitched 
edges. The toque is of black velvet with loops 
of the new wool ribbon of the same red shade as 
the cloth of the gown. 

Fig. 4.—The Polish jacket of this costume is 
made of black cloth with revers, wide collar and 
cuffs of Persian lamb-skin ; similar fur forms the 
wide panel in the skirt of ladies’ cloth, which is 
also black. The long apron nearly covers the 
foundation skirt in front, which is merely faced 
with cioth. The fur panel extends from the belt 
to the foot of the foundation skirt, and back of 
this are wide pleats forming a lower skirt, with a 


, alt | long breadth of cloth falling low upon them. The 
tish coiffure surmounts the head, and embroider- | 


These slippers are | 


puffed crown of the turban is of cloth, and the 
brim is covered with fur, 





THE MONTHS WITH AN “fh.” 
( NE can not but have a fellow-feeling—al- 

though it may not be of the noblest—with 
the bright little boy of an acquaintance who, one 
night near the end of August, returned thanks, 
among his other blessings, for the coming of Sep- 
tember: “’Cause, dear Father, it has an ‘r’ in it, 
and we can have oysters.” 

It was a brave man who first ventured to open 
its unforbidding shell. But history now—for it 
has one—alters the story of the sea-side rambler 
who, thrusting his fingers into a half-opened shell, 
was so badly bitten he put them into his mouth for 
comfort, to a woman who tried them from curi- 
osity alone. As Eve has had to suffer for that 
poor, come-down-through-the-ages apple, let it be 
woman who has given to us the delight of Blue 
Point and Chesapeake Bay. Great, plump, juicy 
ones they are, too, that the old white-headed negro 
with his heavy rake drops into the little mite of 














691 
a boat in which he stands, keeping time all the 
while to some old plantation melody. How we 
delighted to watch him from the edge of a tiny 
cove, scarcely worth the name, where the waters 
of Hampton Creek and the broad James rippled 
lazily along into Chesapeake Bay! It is almost 
an embarrassment of riches the way in which 
they come to you: good measure, pressed down 
and running over, but such a scant supply of 
their own liquor as a Northerner is hardly pre- 
pared for. No danger of their healthfulness un- 
der such conditions, as the maximum of time be- 
tween their raking and serving was only an hour, 
The plump appearance and color are mostly very 
safe points to accept or reject them on, avoid- 
ing those having the least tinge of blue about 
them. 

Arriving at a friend’s house from a long, fa- 
tiguing railway journey one cold day in early 
spring, when one’s bones were in the condition 
Sydney Smith desired above all things for the 
dog-days, nothing could have been more restful 
and warming than the grilled oysters served at 
early tea, and it was such a temptation to pass 
one’s plate oftener than etiquette would tolerate ! 

Small ones are just as toothsome for grilling, 
but large plump specimens present a better ap- 
pearance. Keep if possible a soap-stone griddle 
expressly for cooking them, and let it heat slow- 
ly on the back of the range at least an hour be- 
fore needed. The oysters can not be drained too 
long nor too well, for one of the secrets of suc- 
cess is to have them perfectly dry. Ten hours is 
not too long to let them stand in the colander, first 
placing them under a stream of water for three or 
four minutes to wash off all impurities, wiping 
lightly afterward with a thin cloth, and placing 
in the ice chest until wanted; but if desired un- 
expectedly, sop between towels, lightly patting 
out the moisture until dry. When ready to cook 
them, move the griddle to a hot part of the stove, 
and grease it very slightly with fresh butter; lay 
on the oysters close together, but not crowding, 
and as fast as browned nicely turn with a spoon, 
not using a fork, for the piercing lets out the 
liquor. When done, serve in a very hot dish 
with a trifle of melted butter. If a griddle can 
not be procured, a skillet or frying-pan will an- 
swer, and they can either be well siiaken all the 
time or turned with a spoon. 

Oyster fricassee is another dainty way of pre- 
paring them. Drain through the colander, after- 
ward washing off to remove any scum or froth 
that may adhere. The liquor is boiled and 
carefully skimmed, then thickened with butter 
and flour to form a gravy; it should not be too 
thick, and the proportions of butter, flour, and 
juice can hardly be given, for individual taste 
varies so much. One large table-spoonful of but- 
ter, fresh and sweet, to a scant one of flour, is a 
general rule; but even this must be stirred into 
the liquor slowly, or it may thicken unpalatably. 
Add a trifle of mace and chopped parsley, then 
the oysters, and stir constantly until they look 
cooked well through. 

One of the best cooks in the many hospitable 
homes along the Eastern Shore was noted for her 
panned oysters served on delicately browned slices 
of toast. It was some time before she would in- 
itiate us into the mystery, but a half-dozen ban- 
danas of brilliant coloring so won her over that 
we were allowed to cook them under her super- 
vision. Do not attempt too large a supply at 
first; it is better to send them to table more fre- 
quently, that the toast may not become sodden. 
Drain, wash, and wipe dry the oysters; in a shal- 
low dripping-pan melt very hot a large piece of 
butter, but not allowing it to brown at all, and 
turning them in, shake and stir constantly until 
cooked sufficiently, and serve on the slices of toast 
that have been arranged in a dish for the table. 
Enough liquor comes in cooking to moisten and 
flavor nicely the pieces of toast. 

Here and there along the New Jersey coast can 
be found the pretty smooth white and pink-tint- 
ed shells that are so desirable for scalloped oys- 
ters. One finds them more appetizing when pre- 
sented in this fashion than in one general dish 
from which all are served. Some like a touch of 
nutmeg added to the seasoning; others prefer 
powdered cracker moistened with milk to dry 
crumbs ; for every-day use put a small lump of 
butter into each shell, alternating oysters and 
bread finely crumbled, or powdered cracker, with 
here and there tiny pieces of butter, until the shell 
is full enough. When the moistened cracker is 
used, rub butter thickly over the shells, laying in 
next a thin coating of cracker, then oysters and 
lumps of butter, finishing with powdered cracker 
and milk at the top, and baking in a quick oven 
until a light brown. 

When cooked in a large porcelain dish, do not 
previously moisten the powdered cracker, but add 
Have 
the top layer of cracker crumbs heavier than the 
others, and pour over it two table-spoonfuls of 
milk into which an egg has been stiffly beaten. 

What fitter accompaniment for one’s Thanks- 
giving dinner of roast chicken or turkey than oys- 
ter sauce? Stuff the fowl with chestnuts or deli- 
cately seasoned bread-crumbs, as in the good old 
days of our grandmothers, but do not forget the 
hecessary Oyster. 


rich milk or cream as the layers are put in. 


Open them carefully to save 
every drop of liquor, which must be well strained 
before using; have ready butter and flour well 
creamed together as for a fricassee, and when the 
juice is boiling hot in the saucepan, stir all the 
time until it thickens, adding the oysters and a 
little thick cream if it is perfectly sweet; if not, 
use that of less richness and body. This is now 
the critical time, and requires constant stirring 
until it bubbles up once, when remove immediate- 
ly from the fire, and seasoning with salt and pep- 
per to taste, pour into the well-heated sauce-boat. 
These old-fashioned comfortable-looking dishes 
of our ancestors are coming into fashion again, 
and were introduced into some of the prettiest 
dinner sets of last winter. They well deserve a 
place on the table, being both convenient and 
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adapted to the purpose for which they are intend- 
ed. Try a trifle of beaten mace and white pep- 
per to vary the sauce, and a few drops of lemon 
juice if fancied; half a dozen slices of the fruit 
cut as thin as possible are a very pretty garnish 


if laid on top after the sauce is poured in; and | 


when a suggestion of celery is desired, use celery 
water with the liquor of the oyster; half a small 
head of the vegetable should be mashed and cut 
very fine, leaves aud all, then boiled in as little 
water as possible in a porcelain stew-pan until 
the flavoring is extracted. 

In making oyster pie the difference in time is 
80 great 
crust and cooking the filling that we add the lat 





between that required for baking the | 


NO. 43. 
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ter when the former is ready to serve. The size 
of the pan for the pie must depend upon the 
taste of the family with regard to the amount of 
crust. preferred—a broad, shallow one if more, 
and one deep and narrow for the lesser quantity. 
Make the puff paste very rich, putting in the 
lower crust and that at the sides about the thick- 
ness of, and the upper one much thicker than for, 
ordinary fruit pie; cover the bottom crust quite 
thickly with bread-crumbs, then invert a bowl on 
this layer, so that the rim will serve to support 
the top crust of the pie. It is a matter of 
course that the bowl must be free from anv 
greasy taint or other objectionable odor. While 
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putting the liquor to boil, and after skimming 
off the froth that rises, heat thoroughly any 
cold pieces of chicken left from a previous meal 
with a few spoonfuls of the gravy; thicken, if 
needed, with cracker crumbs and one egg well 
beaten, adding salt and pepper to taste. Have 
ready the finely powdered yolks of three eggs 
that boiled at least fifteen minutes, and stir in 
half the quantity when the oysters are added. 
Cook four minutes, stirring the pan gently, that 
the ingredients may be well incorporated. Re- 
move the upper crust, pour in the scalding-hot 
filling, sprinkle in the rest of the egg yolks, and 


| putting on the cover, send to table as soon as 
| the pie is baking, strain and wash the oysters, | may be. 


The whites of the eggs may be cut into 
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half-rings and used to border the edge of the 
browned upper crust if liked. 

The old adage that a fish should swim thrice, 
ete., applies quite as well in the frying of oysters. 
Fresh, sweet lard or butter is the medium, but see 
to it that the quantity and heat are right, that there 
is plenty to cover them, and that a blue smoke rises 
from the pan, which should be large enough to fit 
the top of the fire, not extend beyond it. Egg 
and rolled cracker, dipping first in the former, 
then the latter, until a coating, heavy or light, cov- 
ers every part; cream may be used instead of 


egg, and is by many considered more delicate. But 
the quantity, quality, and heat of either the lard 
or oil is the closing as well as opening injunction. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
aes BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 
Du. A. L. Haun, Fair Haven, N. Y., says: ** Have pre- 
8c Hibed with marked benefit in indigestion and uri- 
nary troubles.”’—[ Adv.) 








HOW TO SAVE MONEY, 

And, we might also say, time and pain as well, in our 
advice to good housekeepers and ladies generally. The 
great necessity existing always to have a perfectly safe 
remedy convenient for the relief and prompt cure of 
the ailments peculiar to woman—functional irregular- 
ity, constant pains, and all the symptoms attendant 
upon uterine disorders —induces us to recommend 
strongly and unqualifiedly Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription ’"—woman’s best friend. It will save money. 
—{Adv.] 





Many imitators, but no equal, has Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy. —[Adv.] 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE 
Ilas received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and strengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Buxnerr’s Fravonine Exrnaocts are the 
best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERLISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alunY or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. | 
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CONDENSED 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 
kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











PRIOR TO REMOVAL I AM OFFERING ENORMOUS 


BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DESCRIPTION OF | 





GRAY HAIR SWITCHES, WAVES, and WIGS AT 
HALF THE USUAL PRICE. BRAIDS and BANGS, 
IN EVERY COLOR AND SHADE, AT PRICES 
TO SUIT ALL, SHELL COMBS, PINS, and ORNA- 
MENTS AT PRICES THAT OTHERS SELL IMI- 
TATION GOODS FOR. I AM SATISFIED THAT 
EVERY LADY WILL BE CONVINCED THAT 
BARGAINS CAN BE HAD AS NEVER BEFORE. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


32 EAST FOURTEENTH ST. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!I878. 


“WOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
decorating and furnishing of houses. For circular, 
with terme, references, &c., address 

HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 

















Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
817 Sixru Avenur, New York, 


man Hi Hair Goods, 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy; also rules for using 
dumbbells, to develop eve muscle 
of the arms and body —all for 50 cts. 


Profirh C ROMA an st sa ol 
ART AND DECORATION. 


The New Art Mouthly. 50 Illnstrations printed in 
brown and = k. ey + cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50 a year. - xR. L™, Art Manager, 

9 Giese itu Street, New York. 


"THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


33 Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


PATENT WAVES OUTDONE, 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s, 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and upward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. Made of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every desc ie and best workmanship sold at less 
than cost, and below any other house in the city. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 


RIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 












ER-LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 


from $5 upward. 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. 
Europe and America. $1 and $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 
give hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
lonable quite n auburn tint, $2.50 sates bottle. 





EV ERY LADY SHOULD SUBSC RIBE ‘TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Iilnstrated Monthly Fashion Report, | 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single | 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 





Exclusively used by the belles of | 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y,, 


OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
"Elberon Fine Twill’ Velveteen 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS. 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These “ Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteeus 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 


CUARANTEED TO WEAR. 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH, 

The price 
places this 
garment 
within 
reach of 
all. 

Cloth Strong 








Sizes. 
30 to 42, 


This BLACK 





io m PY 3 and_ Elastic, 
7 positively and so closely 
— fast and will Jknit that 


TON se white will not 
NOT crock. show through. 
| wal The finish 
gives it the appearance of a SILK 
| JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 
| by y Dry-Goods dealers generally. 


1 











EW Fancy Scrap- ‘Pictures and 12 Hidden-Name 
Cards, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


AL-SKINS. 





No. 1. 


No. 1 represents C. C, SHayne’s New Style 








What d’ye lack, my Masters, What d’ye lack ? 








y Greate Englyfhe 
COMPLEXION SOAP. 


ESTABLISHED 100 YEARS. 


Pear 


) 
S Soap, 


A Special Preparation for sy Complexion. 
b eARrs 4 





S ufed 


othere 
Soape 1 


and recommended 


bye Miftre/s Adelina Patti, 
Miftre/s Lithe Langtry, and 


beauteous Ladyes. 7" 
is marvellous for im- 


proving y°Com plexyon, and for keepynge 
y° handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprietors 
of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers bye 


Royal Warraunt to 


y° Wrince of Wales. 


GG Y° faire maidens and matrons, and 





goodlie youths and menne of America 





will truly find that 


y° wonderful virtues 





of PEARS’ Soap, which all y° druggifts 





fell, have not been over-rated. 











PRIESTLEY’S SILK- 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


and best Australian wool, 


er and 


hade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and a and regularity of finish. 


They are always the same in quality, weight, 
None genuine unless rolled on 


“ Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 
pi of black. 





Seal-skin Visite. They are quite the 
style for young ladies. Some are plain, others 
are trimmed with Black Fox, Lynx, Black Marten, 
Natural and Colored Beaver, and Otter. Every 
lady who sends an order this month will get 


| the benefit of the lowest cash wholesale price. 





No. 


No. 2 represents C. C. Saayne’s New Style 
Seal-skin Matinee. Very popular with 
tall ladies of good figure. Trimmed with Alaska 
Sable, Blatk Lynx, Colored Beaver, and Natural 
Otter. Any lady sending an order this month 
will have an opportunity to purchase at the low- 
est cash wholesale price, saving retailer’s profits. 

I have everything new and desirable in gen- 
uine Furs. Send your orders early and get the 
benefit of first choice of stock and low prices. 
Goods shipped to any address on approval. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
FURRIER, 
103 Prince St., New York. 
CHICAGO AGENCY, 141 State Street. 
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[8 Boutilier Brothers, 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y, 


NEW FALL NOVELTIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 
Special offerings in 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, AND UPHOLSTERY. 


SILKS. 
125 pieces handsome Black Flat-Cord Otto= 
mans (Radzimirs), worth $1.75............. $1.15 


40 pieces Lyons Faille Frangais, in evening 


shades, cost to import, $1.35........ .00 
204 pieces Heavy —— Gros-Grains, 53 
leading shades, worth $1.10......... 89e. 
10,000 yards Colored Satine, 50 shade: 8, light- 
est to darkest, and worth 75c......-.......06. 50c. 
75 pieces Black and Colored Silk Plushes, 
WEEE I ies acest Ade vant enees ss scceess 79¢. 
Special.—3 pieces 28-inch Lyons All-ilk 
Black Mautilla Velvet, worth $12.00......... $7.50 
DRESS GOODS. 
Exclusive styles in Rich Paris Novelties, 
with plain materials to match, $1.25 to $5.00. 
52-inch Broadcloth (imported), new colors. . sa 25 
Bannockburn Cheviots................0006 85e. 
Special. — 225 pieces 46-inch Al!l-wool 
Black Cashmere, worth $1.25. .............45 89ec. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
Window and Door Furnishing a specialty. 
The largest and finest assortment of Lace and Heavy 
Draperies ever shown in New York 
Special lots at less than regular prices: 





150 pairs Real Swiss Curtains, worth $10.00.. $6.98 
200 pairs Real Antique Curtains, worth $3.50... 2.40 
1500 pairs Nottingham Curtains, worth $3.75. 2.85 
300 pairs Turcoman Curtains, worth $12.00... 8.90 
175 Oriental Table-Covers, worth $3.65....... 2.75 
100 Antique Bed Sets, worth $9.00...... 7.35 
ALL NEW GOODS. 
Persons desiring our new Fall Catalogue, mailed 


free, should send their names at once 
siring samples should send 2c 


H. C. FP. 


KOCH & SON 


Are now offering the latest novelties in 


CURTAINS, 
DRAPERIES, 
PORTIERES, 


AND 


SMYRNA RUCS, 


At prices, as usual, lower than any other house. 


foe 


, and those de- 
stamp for postage. 


SPECIAL: 
1450 SMYRNA DOOR RUGS: 
regular price, $1.00, for. oer 


6th Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


CAPITOLE 





MESSALINA, 
The great Parisian sensation, Messalina, produces a 
magnificent shade of light chestnut brown hair on all 


dark color of hair. 
CHATAIN. 


No more yellow gray-streaked hair, as the wonder- 


ful Chatain changes same into a lasting, beautiful 
light or dark auburn tint. 





Capitole’s Veloutine Face Powder has gaine xd a re- 
markable reputation for its fineness, staying quality, 
transparency, and exquisite odor; white, pink, and 
flesh tints, Be sare and ask for and take no other but 
Capitole’s make. Sample box of Veloutine sent gratis 
to any address by prepaying postage, 2 cents. 

All the above goods sold by the fine trade. 
Catalogues and Circulars sent gratis to any address. 
Wholesale and retail at 


es, SI MONSON?S, 34 4 East Math St. 


LOOK! — 


© 176 Pages B of the choicest C 
A designs. Over I 3000 Illustra. A 
T tionsofStamp- G ing Patterns. T 
A The largest book ever published A 
L. in America. No two designs alike. L 
O Price, 25c. It is more than worth it. O 
U Mrs. T.G. FARNHAM, U 


EArt Needlework,10 W. 14th St.,City. E 





Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &c., 
MATION SEND YOUR AD- 

NEW YORK SHOPPING, 
Cc. W. LEV AY, No. 38 Bank St., N. ¥. City. 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 


P.O. Box 1654, New ¥ ork. 

In New York by a lady 

address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 

DRESS to Mrs. A. FLETCH- 

Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 

ME. FRANCIS? PURCHASING AGE ‘CY. 

charged. 42° d. 42 West 23d Stre et, Ne w York. 

a specialty. + particulars and reference address 


ESTABL ISHED 1874. 
SHOPPIN of long experience, good 
LA S| FOR VALUABLE INFOR- 

DI r 7 ER, 6 6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. 
i) Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 
. LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 


STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 


VELVE TEEN 


SOLD BY Arnotp, Constanrr, & Co., J. & C. Jounson, Jas. MoCrerry & Co., Lz Boutiztier Bros.,Joun E. 
Kav@uran & Co., Suspson,Crawrorp, & Simpson, Jas. A.Heaun & Son, H. O'Nrunt & Co., i C.F. Koon & Son. 


1885. 






Dry-Goods 
Stores 
sell it 





eLineld 
idle KAS €,, 


FALL STYLES 


DRESS GOODS. 


Now in stock, our Autumn Selection of 


high-class Novelties, many of which have 


been manufactured exclusively for our Retail 
sales, viz.: Caucase, Angora, and Bouclé 


Cloths, in Plaids, Stripes,and Fancy Mixtures, 
Plain and Novel Effects in Homespun Suit- 
ings, Silk and Wool 
Plain English Scotch Crown Serges, 
adapted for Tailor-Made Suits, in connec- 
tion with an elegant stock of Moss Embroid- 
ered Beaded Robes, and 
Evening Wear, 


Plush Combinations, 
and 


and for Street 


ete. 


. me 
Srroadevay A 19th ét. 








Ww 
73 O00.D 


JOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 





nourishing diet for invalids and nursing mothers 
Keeps in “all climates. Commended by physicians. 
| Sold everywhere. 
Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE, & CO., Boston, Mass. 


e A Grea Preserver of Health. 


Keep warm and comfortable dur- 
ing the coming Winter, by wear- 
ing Smith’s Patent Perfo- 
rated Buckskin 
garments; they protect Ladies 
with weak lungs from cold, and 
prevent Rheumatism and Pneu- 
monia. Send for Circular. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
86 Leonard Street, , New York. 


DR. BARNET’S 
FERRO-PHOSPHATED WINE OF PEPTONA. | 


Invaluable in Dyspepsia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Con- 
sumption, Nervous Di-eases, Slow Growth, Bronchitis, 
Hemorrhages, General Debility. Unsurpassed as a 





convalescence from protracted illness, giving strength 
in a short time. For sale by KANE & BEHRENS, 
83 3 Pear! Street, N. Y., and all druggists. 


‘Wood's LADIES’ 


BLAGKING 


Brilliant 
eee ete Sonne Black Brilliant 


= osint J it i aef, reg ti q, nearing 
the shoe easy to the foot. Makes a “the 
black brilliant finish. Has taken t 
HAVE YOUR SHOE DEALER KEEP IT. 
WaBRANTED UNEQUALLED, 











LADIES 


WHO ARE TIRED 


of sending money in answer to delusive advertisements 
promising wonderful ‘Outfits,’ which prove to be 
worthless toys, should send 25 cents to 








BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK 


12 W. 14th Street, New York, 


for their big Catalogue, and then make their own selec- 


tions from real articles. This is the is BIG CAT 


alogue ”’ that ali others feebly imi- 

tate, but Bentley’s is still the best. 

It is a book of 192 pages (9 x 12 inches), with 3000 illus- 
trations, and contains carefully written and illustrated 
directions for making. 


TISSUE-PAPER FLOWERS, 


Honiton and Point Lace, 
Lustre Painting, 
Paris Tinting, 
Ribbosene Work, 
Kensington Painting, 
Flitter Work, 

Alliance Embroidery, 
Crazy Work, etc., 
with pictures of all the latest Novelties in Key-Racks, 
Wall-Pockets, etc., and Reduced Price-List of all 


| materials. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


A superior wash silk, specially Kept 
; a 
adapted for the latest designs ( by the 
in Art Needlework,and made Pe, leading 
| in all the antique shades SA) 


most desirable at the a! e broidery 
| present time. j stores ev- 
| > Ny ery where. 
THE YY AY The trade 
Re errr x mR Ss supplied by 
JAPAN” FLOSS ie M. HEMINWAY 
has advantages ry / & SONS SILK 0., 
over Other s 78 Reade St., N.Y. 
silka, as will Se ‘ To more thoroughly 
be readily rat 3 > introduce our special- 
seen af- iy < ties in Silk, we will for 
ter giv- iS the next sixty days mail 
| ing it Sy © our illustrated book on 
| @ trial. Y Art Needlework for four 


perfect substitute for Mother's Milk. The most | 


Send for our book, “The Care and | 


Under- | 


cents in atampe. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








"HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER- SKATE, 


tonic and food before and during nursing; also, in | 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 

MOST COMPLETE, SCIENTIFIC SKATE, and 
by Rink Men as the MOST 
DURABLE one in the market. 
Liberal terms to the trade. For 
new 48-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 
send 4c. stamp to 








M. ©. HENLEY, Richmond, Ind. Mention this paper, 
FOR ie? ADIES’ FANCY 


HEADQUARTERS WORK. Special Offer 


We will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work 
(Price, 15c.) for three 2c. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Im- 
ported Silk to work i. and I/lustrated Price-List for 
ten 2c. stamps. .F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


q ae AWARD 


GOLD MEDAL 
BoTTLes CONTAIN DOUBLE QUANTITY, 


etitors at oe» Werld’s 





GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 








Get the new French Fashion Journal 





Eaca NuMBER CONTAINS 


5 Colored Plates, 


the latest Fashion News and is full of Illustrations of the 
LATEST PARIS STYLES, 
Get late numbers of Newsdealers or send 35c. (2c. stamps) 
For Semple Copy, to W. J. Morse, Publisher, No. 6 East 14th st. N-Y, 





we could keep back the wrinkles. 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 





DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 
PALM KOSMEDO will surely and positively prevent 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East 14th Street, New York. Make no mistake in the number. 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


| with a genuine Instruction Book. 
Art-Em- | 


| trated Circular, Free. 





LADIES’ 
PALL ald WINTER SKIRTS. 


Ladies’ Windsor-Cloth Skirt, 5-inch fancy ) + 79¢, 


side plaiting, worth $1.00, 
5-inch side ) gt 0 


Ladies’ Windsor-Cloth Skirt, 
plaiting and rows of fancy stitching, 


Ladies’ Fine Gilbert-Cloth Skirts, side shed, in 


all shades, $2.00 to $3.00, 
and quilted, ) 8A 
5 O06, 


Farmer's - Satin Skirt, lined 
thirty needles, a bargain at $1.00 

$1.25 
+ $1.50 
VOL, 


Farmer’s-Satin Skirt, Canton-flannel lin- ) 
black, quilted, thirty } 4 15 
5 ’ 
re ‘ 


ing, quilted, thirty needies, 
Farmer’s-Satin Skirt, fine quality, fancy- 
colored Canton-flannel lining, quilted, thirty 
needles, extra bargain, 

All-Satin Skirt, in 
needles, worth $6.00, 

FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 
and Descriptive Price-list of Staple and Fancy Dry 
Goods, &c., &c. 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
. ¢ 
Le Boutillier | 0! 784 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK, 


SOPER & TAYLOR, 


DRY GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East l4th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase «ll kinds of 
furnished free on application 


Barbour’s Macrame Flax Threads, 
Barbour's Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour's Macrame Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country; also 


Barbour’s 


goods 


Noc 


Samples and prices 
ymumnission charged, 


‘ mah 
Linen Thread, 
For hand or machine work; 
. " 
Linen Floss, 
For embroidery 


Ladies are cautioned against a we 
which is being sold by some 


Barbour's 


rthless desk, 
parties in company 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor 


EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J. E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


“PARTED BANG” 






Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ey 
who wear their hair parted, $ 
up, according to size and colo! : 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
2; Hair yo Cosmetics &c., 
sent C.0.D.any where. Send to 
the m'fr for’ aI ust’d Price-L sts 

E.Burnhan, 71 State-st.(Cent’1 Music Hall)Chicago 


GUILMARD POMPADOUK, 
THE LATEST STYLE, 
A MAGNIFICENT FRONT COIFFURE. 


This Pompadour is beautiful and natural, like all 
other styles invented by 


H. CUILMARD, 
841 Broadway, New York ( 
PRICE, TEN DOLLARS. 


- WASH SILKE. 


large assortment of Outline Embroidery or 
es Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYES. 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the most < del lic cate 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively t 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG c 0... 
§ A Broadway. New York, 
1621 Market St., Phila. 






sity. 


At wholesale only at ; 


To Embroider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bratnerv & AnmstTRone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts, will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautifal 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Phils ade Iphia, Pa. 


CURE. DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THI HEARING, 

and perform the work of the Natural Dram. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation even whispers heard 
distinctly, We refer to those using them. Send for 
illustrated bock with testimonials, free, Address, F. 
‘HISCOX, 8538 Broadway, N. ¥. Mention this paper. 


Every Lady in America 


Should send at once for our Valuable Hllus- 
MoDowent. Ganment 


N. Y. City 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIL. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailir s 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arme, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 


Drarting Macuine Co., 6 West 14th St, 
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HE. “ Dip IT EVER OCCUR TO YOU HOW DIFFICULT IT MUST HAVE BEEN FOR SOLOMON 
TO PROPOSE TO A THOUSAND MAIDENS?” 
SHE. “ YES; BUT NOT HALF SO DIFFICULT AS SOME OF THE MEN OF THE PRESENT DAY 
TO PROPOSE TO ONE MAIDEN,” 


FIND IT TO BE 


FACETLIZ. 
A FRIENDLY CALL 


Mr. Surrtu (to editor). **My 
name is Smith. I just 
dropped in to pay you—’ 

Evrror (offering a chair) 
“All right, sir.” (Zo boy.) 
“James, whistle down- 
stairs for Mr. Smith’s ac- 
count.” 

Me. Sura (dropping into 
the chair). “ Er—to pay you 
a little visit.” 


a 
IS LIFE WORTH 
LIVING ? 


Czanina. “Ah me! Life 
is scarcely worth living !” 
Czar (earnestly), “ Tdon’t 
know about that, my dear. 
What are our trials com- 
pared with those of an 
American base-ball um- 
pire ?” 
——_=>—_—___- 
IT POSSESSED ITS 
ADVANTAGES 
A New-Yorker, who has 
always had an idea that he 
would make a successful 
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A GENTLE HINT. A VERBAL DIFFERENCE MERELY. 


conduct of one cf the officers being in question.) 
“You MEAN THAT HE HAD NO RIGHT 


(Committee of one from the Bosom Fricn1s takes counsel upon some complication in the brotherhood, the 


IN SHORT, USURPED THE OFFICE ?” 


“ YES, JEDGE, HE USED UP DE OFFICE; BUT DE TROUBLE AR’ MO’ DAT HE DONE USE UP 
DE FUN’'s.” 





HAMLET’S ADVICE TO THE PLAYERS. 

WESTERN TRAGEDIAN (as Hamlet, to first player). ‘‘ SPEAK THE SPEECH, 
I PR-R-RAY YE, AS I PR-R-RONOUNCE IT TEW YE, TR-R-RIP-PEENGLEE ON 
THE TEONGUE; BUT IF YE ME-OUTH IT AS MANY OF YOUR-R PLAY-YER-RS 
DOO, I HAD AS LIEF THE TEOWN-CR-R-RIER-R SPAKE ME LINES.” 


FISHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


“ OH, EMELINE, COME QUICK! THE BABY’S TUMBLED DOWN 


INTO THE CISTERN; WE’S BIN A-FISHIN’ FOR HIM FOR HALF AN 
HOUR WID AN UMBRELLER HANDLE AN’ A CHUNK O’ SPONGE- 
CAKE, AN’ WE CAN'T EVEN GIT A NIBBLE.” 





farmer, sold out his busi- 
ness last winter and with 
the proceeds purchased a 
side-hill farm in Vermont. 

Recently a friend, who 
was paying him a visit, ask- 
ed him how he was getting 


on. 

“* Well,” he replied, some- 
what dubiously, “ agricul- 
turally speaking, things are 
not panning out as well as 
I was led to expect, but”— 
and he spoke more hopeful- 
ly—* the views about here 
are simply magnificent.” 


Be te al 
A SHAMEFUL CON- 
FESSION. 

Youne Lapy. “You are 
familiar with Hamlet, of 
course, Mr. Featherly ?” 

ne. Featurecy. “IT am 
ashamed to confess, Miss 
Smith, that I have never 
read any of his works, but 
I have seen quite a number 
of them on the stage.” 


cementnepainceeiee’ 

“Oh, you sweet screech- 
ow! !” was Phillie’s petname 
for a favorite uncle. 
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A STAG PARTY ON THE ROAD 








